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For the past fourteen years the Jour- 
nal has been recognized as the lead- 
ing magazine devoted to matters 
pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of 
each issue are varied. The pros- 
pectus for the year’s issues con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 
research, and criticisms of current 
We believe that profes- 
administrative officers, 


practices. 
sors and 
when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 
they will not wish to be without it. 
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Special Meeting held in Philadelphia. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Con- 
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The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An interpretative 
and critical study of the development of American colleges and college education 
which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems of higher education today. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Teaching with Books—A study of College libraries by Harvie Branscomb. Association of 
American Colleges, New York and American Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 

College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offer- 
ings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanifies by Edward Safford Jones. Questions used 
in senior terminal examinations in the Classics, English, Modern Languages, Compara- 
tive Literature, Philosophy, Art and Archeology, Analytical comment; complete sample 
examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report of 
a recent investigation of this subject for the Association of American Colleges. 434 
pages. $2.50. 

Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 
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Outstanding McGraw-Hill Books 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY 


By JOHN ARREND TIMM, Simmons College. International Chemical 
Series. In press—tready in June 

Here is a text that should quickly take its place as a leader in the field of general chemistry. 
Writing in a vigorous, almost conversational style, Professor Timm explains things clearly and 
graphically in a manner that gives zest to the course and inspiration to the student. More 
space than usual is devoted to a careful discussion of the fundamental theory, which is treated 
from a sound modern approach. Recent industrial developments are included. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


By MARSH W. WHITE, Editor, KENNETH V. MANNING, and ROBERT 
L. WEBER, The Pennsylvania State College, and R. ORIN CORNETT, 
Harvard University. The Pennsylvania State College Industrial Series. 
365 pages, 6x9, 240 illustrations. $2.50 7 
An elementary, practical, and abbreviated text in introductory general physics, with primary 
emphasis upon those aspects of the subject that are of immediate use in industry and technical 


work. The book is designed to utilize in a logically progressive manner the simple mathematical 
material required. 


ASIA’S LANDS AND PEOPLES. A Geography of One-third the Earth and 
Two-thirds Its People 


By GEORGE B. CRESSEY, Syracuse University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Geography. 585 pages, 7x10, 250 illustrations, 100 maps. Textbook 
edition, $4.50. 
The product of 100,000 miles of travel in Asia and of two decades of research, this encyclopedic 
and definitive survey by a recognized authority takes its place as the standard treatise on 
Asiatic geography. Asia’s Lands and Peoples is a comprehensive, readable analysis of the 


physical environment and human problems of Asia, with special emphasis on China, Japan, the 
entire Soviet Union, and India. 


GENERAL ZOOLOGY 


By TRACY I. STORER, University of California at Davis. McGraw-Hill 
Publications in the Zoological Sciences. 798 pages, 6x9, 551 figures, 5 
colored plates. $3.75 
This basic text represents an introduction to zoology designed for a “types” course. The book 
provides both a general biological approach and a systematic review, in order to give the 


student a rational understanding of the structure, function, and life characteristics of animals, 
as well as an orderly knowledge of animal types. 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR GENERAL ZOOLOGY 


By TRACY I. STORER. McGraw-Hill Publications in the Zoological 
Sciences. In press—ready in June 
Designed to accompany the author’s General Zoology, this forthcoming manual for the begin- 
ning course in zoology includes detailed exercises on the structure and physiology of the frog, 
others on the general principles of animal biology, and a series on common representatives of 
the principal groups of animals from amoeba to amphioxus. 


Send for copies on approcal. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Education—A Laboratory for Citizenship 


| EprToRIAL | 


HE ENSLAVING grip of Naziism and 

its ilk has shown us with unmistak- 
able clarity the equality in importance 
to a democratic citizenry of two roles of 
education heretofore too often in con- 
flict. We know now that there must be 
sufficient cultural education to make the 
future citizen thinking and intelligent, 
and that there must be sufficient voca- 
tional education to make him self- 
respecting and respected. What of the 
task of making him an active, respon- 
sible citizen? 


One of the invaluable lessons the war 
has taught us is that training for today’s 
struggle must involve a plenitude of 
practice, that this practice cannot be 
of the old safe war-game variety but 
must be as close a simulation as possible 
of all the conditions and hazards of 
actual warfare, and that even for sea- 
soned veterans the complete success of 
precision combat and combined opera- 
tions can be assured only by multiple 
preliminary rehearsal. 


Is practice at fighting to save our 
way of life in time of war more im- 
portant than practice at living it in 
order to preserve it in time of peace? 
Surely the third great role of educa- 
tion is the development of the effective 
citizen through repeated and gradually 
expanding practice in self-government. 
To accomplish this, education must first 


provide for the student, together with 
his group, participation in his govern- 
ment; this must be followed by provision 
for steady expansion of responsibilities 
in direct ratio to his ability and willing- 
ness to assume them. In other words, 
it is the role of education to provide the 
laboratory for practice at and rehearsal 
of “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” 

There is involved here, first, recog- 
nition of the bitter truth that the rights 
of man proclaimed in the Declaration 
of Independence as inalienable may be 
man’s birthright but they are not in- 
alienable. We have seen them lost again 
and again these last years by nations 
too complacent to believe them alien- 
able. These rights then are privileges 
that cannot be divorced from the as- 
sumption of responsibility for them. 
Casting away of the one brings inevi- 
table loss of the other. Thus, the first 
lesson for the future citizen to learn is 
that each privilege has its accompany- 
ing responsibility. Each was obtained 
by the sweat and blood of our fore- 
fathers and must be actively preserved, 
not actively neglected. 


The second principle is that democ- 
racy, be the group small or large, re- 
quires from the individual the voluntary 
sacrifice of a measure of his freedom 
for the sake of the equal freedom of the 
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others. Conversely, democracy guar- 
antees to each individual the maximum 
measure of freedom within the volun- 
tarily assumed preservation of equal 
freedom to all. 


We need to recognize that the proper 
execution of such responsibilities is a 
skill to be mastered, not an unearned 
gift received on coming of age. It is a 
primary function of education to pro- 
duce such trained citizens. Unless our 
rising generations accept these principles 
and learn by actual practice their funda- 
mental importance in a democracy, we 
shall have fought for our democracy 
only to see it lost by those for whom 
it is being preserved. 


Dorotuy M. BELL 


KANSAS JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Detailed data on the 13 public junior 
colleges in Kansas for October 1943 
have recently been collected and issued 
in mimeographed form by W. W. Bass, 
dean of Chanute Junior College. 


The enrollment, of course, shows a 
marked decrease—from a total of 2697 
in October 1942 to 1262 this year. Of 
this 1262, 793 are freshmen, 267 are 
sophomores, and 202 are special stu- 
dents; 334 are men, 928 are women. 


In the 1943 high school graduating 
classes of the cities in which the junior 
colleges are located were 2742 students. 
Of these 497 entered their own junior 
college while 138 went to other colleges 
and universities. 

Of the student body for 1942-43 no 
less than 1132 are now in the armed 
services, and 156 are employed in vari- 
ous defense industries. 

The number of full-time instructors 
is 52; part-time, 156. Average salary 


of men varies from $1500 at High- 
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land to $2775 at Kansas City; of 
women, from $1470 at Independence to 
$2885 at Kansas City. 


Rate of tuition charged to non- 
resident students varies from nothing 
at Chanute, Coffeyville, El Dorado, 
Independence, Parsons, and Pratt to 
$142 at Kansas City. In addition all 
of the colleges charge an activity or 
enrollment fee varying from $2.50 a 
semester at Kansas City to $5.75 a 
semester at Dodge City. 


TO CLEAR INDEBTEDNESS 


A determined effort is being put forth 
by the trustees, the ministers of the 
North Carolina Conference, alumni, 
and friends of Louisburg College, North 
Carolina, to clear the balance of the 
indebtedness of $20,000. Very gratify- 
ing responses have been made by the 
churches where the cause has been pre- 
sented. It is felt that inasmuch as 
$180,000 of a $200,000 indebtedness 
in 1937 has been reduced to $20,000, it 
is logical that a persistent and deter- 
mined effort should be carried through 
to clear the college at this time. The 
creditors have been cooperative in help- 
ing the college to achieve this end. 
The bondholders have agreed to accept 
a 50 per cent payment in settlement of 
their bonds. Many of the open account 
creditors have accepted 33% per cent 
in payment of their accounts, and some 
creditors have donated their small bal- 
ances. As the college has been devot- 
ing its financial strength to these obliga- 
tions of the past, it has not had the 
funds to do the creative things that the 
administration has thought needful. 
Friends of the institution say that they 
will help toward creative projects when 
the church completes the payment of 
the indebtedness. 


Shortcomings in Preparation of Instructors* 


DAVID B. PUGH and ROY E. MORGAN 


A= ANALYSIS of teacher needs and 
requirements is purely theoretical 
unless implemented by suggestions as to 
how these can be met. For that reason 
the Committee on Preparation of In- 
structors sought to determine from the 
105 junior college administrators par- 
ticipating in its survey not only their 
opinions concerning the present prepara- 
ton of junior college instructors but 
also their considered judgments relative 
to desirable changes in teacher training 
curricula to meet the needs of the junior 
college. The weaknesses, needs, and 
requirements of prospective junior col- 
lege instructors were discussed in detail 
in the preceding section of this report.? 
That was in essence an attempt to find 
an answer to the question: Where should 
we be going in the field of teacher 
preparation? The present section seeks 
to consider the problem of teacher 
training curricula in two particulars. 
First, what assistance are we now re- 
ceiving through graduate schools of edu- 
cation? Second, what assistance should 
we be receiving? 

Although Part I of this committee 
report was largely quantitative, the na- 
ture of the material in this section re- 


*This article is Part II of the report of the 
Association’s Committee on Preparation of 
Instructors. Part I appeared in the May 1943 
issue of the Journal; Part III will appear in a 
subsequent issue. Personnel of the Committee: 
David B. Pugh, Supervisor of Undergraduate 
Centers, Pennsylvania State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman; Hollis P. Allen, Claremont 
Colleges, California; Curtis Bishop, Averett 
College, Virginia; Elizabeth O. Kimball, West- 
brook Junior College, Maine; Floyd B. Moe, 
Virginia Junior College,Minnesota; Elizabeth 
Prior, Yakima Valley Junior College, Wash- 
ington; and Roy E. Morgan, DuBois Under- 
graduate Center, Pennsylvania (on leave). 


quires qualitative treatment. This 
means that a certain amount of judg- 
ment and selection must be exercised by 
the authors in their attempt to evaluate 
somewhat conflicting viewpoints and in 
the choice of cases selected to illustrate 
specific points. In all instances a sin- 
cere endeavor has been made to word 
the conclusions to keep them as repre- 
sentative as possible. 


Specific Cases Reported 


To lay the groundwork for this dis- 
cussion, perhaps it would be helpful to 
cite some of the difficulties junior col- 
lege administrators have had in finding 
satisfactory instructors in graduate 
schools. Although rather a negative ap- 
proach to our first question, it may 
serve to indicate the problem all the 
more clearly. Several specific cases will 
doubtless help to highlight the situation. 
Here, for example, is the revealing story 
of the president of a public junior col- 
lege in one of our southern states: 

In 1935 I wired the School of Education of 
a southern university to nominate candidates 
for head of our social science department. The 
telegram fell into the hands of the Dean of 
the Graduate School, a history man. I visited 
the institution and contacted a man of 45, 
just finishing his Ph.D., with a major in his- 
tory and a minor in secondary education. I 
employed the man, who promptly became a 
traditional teacher with no interest whatever 
in the junior college as a unique institution. 


He was a fairly good lecturer until the stu- 
dents learned all his platitudes. 


Numerous statements of a similar na- 
ture from other administrators lead one 
to believe that this is not an isolated 
instance. It is merely factual proof 
of the lack of understanding on the 


1David B. Pugh, Roy E. Morgan, “Faculty 
Needs and Requirements,” Junior College 
Journal (May 1943), 13:427-35.. 
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part of graduate school officials of the 
particular instructional needs of the jun- 
ior college. 

This is further borne out by the 
comment made by the head of an in- 
stitution in the Northwest Association. 
He wrote as follows: 


University placement offices frequently as- 
‘ume that graduate students who have evi- 
denced mediocre ability and who cannot qual- 
ify for positions in the four-year institutions 
are suitable for junior colleges. In other 
instances, graduate students who have specifi- 
cally planned for junior college teaching have 
spent too much time with Education courses 
which do not apply to junior college work, 
with the result that they have not had time 
for adequate preparation in the field of spe- 
cialization. For example, a man preparing to 
teach mathematics had a preparation only 
slightly beyond the courses which he would 
teach in the junior college. The rest of his 
time was given to subjects in the field of 
Education, most of which he will never use. 
Such a man is not prepared for employment 
in the junior college. 


Running through these comments is 
evident dissatisfaction with the educa- 
tional preparation of prospective teach- 
ing candidates. It is the major thesis 
of a California administrator’s cogent 
criticism: 

Their (the candidates’) thinking is often too 
academic and unrelated to pupils’ needs. A 
man teaching hygiene, a course required of all 
pupils, was afraid, for instance, to use “back” 
for “dorsal” or “the inner forearm bone” for 
“ulna.” 

These incidents were not unusual. 
Actually they are so prevalent as to 
present a problem that should be of 
much concern to both those engaged in 
the administration of junior colleges and 
those engaged in the preparation of in- 
structors for the junior college. 


Summary of Fundamental Weaknesses 


The great majority of those replying 
to the questionnaire declared that they 
had experienced greater or lesser diffi- 
culty in finding in graduate schools in- 
structors who meet the demands of their 


institutions. Sixty-seven percent of the 
replies included statements evidencing 
this difficulty. Although concern was 
shown in all the regional areas, 91 per 
cent of those submitting replies from the 
Southern Association expressed dissatis- 
faction with the existing situation. New 
England institutions evidently felt it 
least, only 53 per cent of their number 
indicating any criticism of the traditional 
program of teacher preparation. Similar 
percentages from the four other areas 
were: Western, 73 per cent, Northwest, 
72 per cent, Middle States, 61 per cent, 
and North Central, 61 per cent. 


In order to determine what were the 
principal shortcomings in the training 
of instructors for junior college work, 
a careful study was made of each of 
the problems cited. Out of this analysis 
was extracted the following summary 
emphasizing the principal difficulties en- 
countered. 


1. Preparation is too frequently of a 
narrow and specialized nature.—Teach- 
ers come with compartmentalized knowl- 
edge—the knowledge of specialists 
rather than of generalists. They ex- 
hibit extreme interest and concentra- 
tion in a limited field of knowledge, a 
training of more value for teaching 
advanced courses in a university gradu- 
ate school than in a junior college. It 
is hard to find teachers with broadly 
diversified liberal interests, those desired 
by a majority of junior college adminis- 
trators since they are better able to 
teach related courses to their fields of 
specialization. The smaller institutions, 
particularly, need instructors trained in 
more than one teaching field. 


2. Have the content point of view 
rather than the student point of view.— 
Candidates show an interest in subject 
matter but little interest in young men 
and women. They tend to be intolerant 
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of youth at the junior college level, and 
lack understanding of the junior college 
student and ability to adjust to his 
background. They expect too much of 
students by way of previous prepara- 
tion, have too remote an attitude toward 
students, show an unwillingness to put 
in extra hours and effort to aid the slow 
and poorly-trained. Needed by most 
junior college instructors is a real in- 
terest in young people as such, not as 
machines to be developed. 


3. Lack of suitable balance of subject- 
matter and professional training. —Their 
training is often unbalanced either way; 
too many candidates have majored in 
Education with a consequent lack of 
thorough subject-matter knowledge or 
in a subject-matter field and hence have 
no work in Education. The ideal junior 
college instructor should have a strong 
major or minor in the fields he is to 
teach plus the necessary credits in Edu- 
cation. A surprisingly large number 
of graduates evidently need additional 
training in educational philosophy and 
psychology. 


4. Do not understand the junior col- 
lege—The traditional teacher training 
program results in graduates with no 
interest whatsoever in the junior college 
aS a unique institution. They have no 
appreciation of the functions of the jun- 
ior college and no sympathy with its 
ideals. Too often candidates view it 
merely as the first two years of the 
traditional college program. 


5. Fail to develop personality traits 
adapted to the dynamic leadership of 
youth—Graduate schools seem to feel 
that anyone fit to be graduated is 
fit to teach. They ought to realize 
that personality counts as much or 
more than do the candidate’s grades and 
his industry “in learning more and more 
about less and less.” A scholar is not 


necessarily a teacher. The problem is 
to find an individual thoroughly trained 
in his subject field and possessing the 
personality traits and attitude that will 
best fit the school and the community. 


6. Lack ability or knowledge to relate 
their teaching to practical everyday 
problems.—Their thinking is frequently 
scholastic and unrelated to students’ 
needs. Such instructors fail in their 
classes to relate the work to contempor- 
ary conditions and be realistic in their 
treatment of present-day problems. 
They exhibit a lack of ability to adjust 
their training to actual teaching situa- 
tions. Presumably a lack of teaching 
or work experience tends to result in a 
narrow approach to the many problems 
facing junior college youth and an 
inability to appreciate these difficulties. 


7. Placement officers make recom- 
mendations upon insufficient evidence.— 
Too often graduate schools do not have 
or do not give prospective employers 
a true picture of their candidates. Uni- 
versity placement bureaus frequently 
recommend individuals who are either 
almost entirely research men, or gradu- 
ates who have had many courses in 
Education but do not have an adequate 
background to teach in the specific field 
to which they are to be assigned. 


8. Interested in research, not in class- 
room teaching—The junior college 
instructor should be interested primarily 
in classroom teaching. Graduates seem 
to be better trained in research tech- 
niques than in teaching. Graduate 
school administrators should be urged 
to elevate teaching ability among fac- 
ulty to equal recognition with research 
and publication. 


9. Consider junior college with at- 
titude of condescension.—Many candi- 
dates think of junior college teaching as 
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a stop-gap until they can get university 
positions, which they look upon as offer- 
ing better professional standing. In 
addition, graduate schools too often try 
to “palm off” the second raters, whom 
they won’t recommend for university 
positions. 

10. Lack of work experience-——A 
primary difficulty is the finding of in- 
structors who have had practical ex- 
perience in certain fields, particularly 
if they are vocational or terminal in 
nature. 

A separate problem not included in 
the above general list was that expressed 
by the heads of a number of church- 
related colleges. Their main difficulty, 
as one New England president voiced it, 
was “to find thoroughly trained Chris- 
tian men and women who have broad 
sympathies and human interests.” Ob- 
viously the need here is for individuals 
with a positive conviction relative to the 
Christian way of life who can fit into 
the atmosphere of a church-related col- 
lege. 

Including as it does suggestions re- 
garding desirable guidance for graduate 
students, sounder placement procedures, 
and better personnel work, this sum- 


mary nevertheless is primarily indicative © 


of needed curriculum revisions. Before 
arriving at any conclusions in this 
respect, however, let us examine further 
the results of the study, particularly as 
they indicate what the graduate school 
can do to improve the student as a 
person as well as a junior college in- 
structor and what the needs are in 
specific teaching fields and in the ter- 
minal program. 


Development of the Individual 


There are clearly two fundamental 
considerations in the problem of teacher 
education—personality development and 
professional training. Some may claim 
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that the former, insofar as it relates to 
attitudes, social responsiveness, and 
similar behavior patterns, cannot be 
much influenced by the graduate school; 
but that viewpoint evidently is not sup- 
ported by junior college administrators 
in general. A majority in this survey 
held that personality as well as academic 
and technical training comes within the 
province and influence of the graduate 
school. ‘But can the graduate school 
do anything in this respect?” is the 
question likely to come to mind. An 
answer has been provided in consider- 
able degree by those educators most 
perturbed by the problem. 


First to consider, it is suggested, is 
the selection of candidates for training 
as junior college instructors. What is 
needed in this regard is a selective ad- 
mission system that is not only con- 
cerned with previous scholastic attain- 
ment but also, and more particularly, 
with the emotional stability and social 
effectiveness of the individual. Graduate 
students lacking in those traits so neces- 
sary for success in junior college teach- 
ing should certainly be discouraged. 
Prospective instructors should be warned 
to select this field only when: (1) it is 
their primary interest, (2) they enjoy 
working with students, and (3) they are 
willing to tackle the problems that face 
schoolmen. It would be desirable if 
persons using the teaching profession as 
a stepping stone or temporary meal 
ticket were not accepted as apprentices 
in a graduate school of education. 


Contrary to prevailing practice, ef- 
fective student personnel programs evi- 
dently are as much needed in graduate 
school as they are in the undergraduate 
years. The graduate school should put 
into practice with its own students the 
theories of student counseling. The 
desired intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional qualities must be removed from 
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the realm of abstract discussion and 
given application to daily living if they 
are to assume meaning, and if a grow- 
ing person as a student is to continue 
his growth as an instructor. 

Most of the administrators express 
the belief that more attention should be 
given to broadening as well as deepening 
graduate students. The former is fre- 
quently neglected. They should be 
given a liberal education, advised to 
“rub elbows” with people in all walks 
of life, and gain as many and varied 
experiences as possible. The graduate 
program should be well-rounded, de- 
signed to broaden the activities and ex- 
perience of the student, and thus keep 
before him a view of his specialty in its 
relation to our general culture. Too 
often the approach has been brittle; the 
result a fact-centered, subject-matter- 
conscious instructor with little social 
mindedness and no interest in students 
as individuals. 

One of the best methods of develop- 
ing a sense of social responsibility and 
cooperativeness is to utilize the talents 
of the students in cooperative planning, 
not only in and for specific courses, but 
also in matters pertaining to the general 
conduct of the institution. Students 
who are permitted to discuss freely live 
school problems and are asked to par- 
ticipate in their solutions will be likely 
to develop better attitudes. This might 
well include the use of graduate students 
as assistants to athletic and debating 
coaches, music directors, and advisors 
of other activities. They should cer- 
tainly be encouraged to participate in 
more social affairs and campus activities, 
should be advised to engage in com- 
munity affairs, and, in effect, should be 
urged to develop their contacts with the 
world outside of school. 

Above all, personality in its fullest 
sense should be emphasized as the sine 


qua non in teaching success. To do this 
it will probably be necessary, first of 
all, to get graduate school professors 
who set a good example. The social 
as well as the intellectual attitudes of 
students are definitely influenced by the 
graduate faculty. Most discouraging of 
all is the division of “education” staffs 
and subject-matter staffs prevalent in 
so many colleges and universities. This 
schism, augmented by a sense of mutual 
distrust and misunderstanding, assuredly 
is disruptive to needed personality de- 
velopment. 

The answer to this phase of the prob- 
lem lies largely in the type of faculty 
members offering the courses and in the 
general environment of the graduate 
school; also in the careful selection of 
those who are admitted to it. The 
institution that has a consistent philoso- 
phy and practices it with its students 
is making a step in the desired direction. 
Respecting the student as a person, 
understanding him, and helping him to 
grow through teaching is the measure of 
effectiveness. 


Professional Training Required 


In order to examine the status of 
professional training, each administrator 
was asked to make any suggestions 
which he thought “would aid graduate 
school officials who want to formulate 
a program calculated better to prepare 
instructors for work in the junior college 
field.” Before setting out to summarize 
the conclusions of the entire study on 
this point, it will be illuminating to list 
some of the comments submitted. Fol- 
lowing is a sampling of the statements, 
by regions: 


New England 


Free graduate students from the warping 
and distorting caused by enforced and inter- 
minable specialization. 

Weed out all academic minds and those who 
want primarily to do research work. 
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Provide fewer professional courses and more 
subject-matter courses. 

Train them to be good high school teachers. 

A one-year course on the junior college with 
emphasis on functions, organization, etc., with 
frequent lectures by leaders from the junior 
college field, is the best plan I can suggest. 


There should be more opportunity for the 
prospective teachers to realize that the junior 
college field offers just as much to teachers 
as does the senior college field. 

I feel that if graduate schools would empha- 
size and value the rare ability to teach as 
much as they do their other functions, and 
set themselves the hard task of loading de- 
partments with at least as many great teachers 
as great researchers, great scholars, and prom- 
inent authors, the force of their great teachers 
would not only be an asset to the non-potential 
teachers among their students but would in- 
spire potential teacher personalities. Only in 
this way can they be given the torch firmly in 
their hands. 


Middle States 


A survey course covering educational trends 
with specific attention to the junior college 
field. 

The problem is chiefly to get graduate school 
professors acquainted first hand with our 
problems. 

Thorough training in the fundamentals of 
the subject the teacher plans to make his 
specialty. 

More emphasis upon development and defin- 
ition of personality qualities, aims, specific 
potentialities of individual being trained to 
teach; less upon requirements of certain formal 
courses. 

A more thorough study of the problems of 
curriculum development would give prospec- 
tive junior college teachers a more liberal 
viewpoint of the problems of education. 


North Central 


Graduate schools, while expecting that the 
prospective instructors shall have a good 
grounding in some subject-matter field, should 
likewise insist that they have a keen ap- 
preciation of the relation of their materials to 
the great fields of human knowledge. 

A one-year sequence of 15 to 30 quarter 
credits, or 10 to 20 semester credits, to include: 
(1) history of education, (2) adolescent psy- 
chology, (3) the junior college, (4) the psy- 
chology of personality, (5) college teaching, 
(6) counseling. 

Broaden the scope of subject matter to be 
taught. Teach the planning and writing of 
formal syllabi, outlines, and lesson plans. 

Students who plan to teach in junior colleges 
should avoid over-specialization, since they 
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may be called upon to teach several subjects 
within a given field. In small schools it will 
ordinarily be necessary for a junior college 
teacher to give instruction in several subjects 
within a field. 


Courses in mental hygiene for teachers at 
all levels. 


Do some actual testing and teaching with 
junior college students to understand what 
prospective teachers’ problems are. Study 
junior college problems to know how teachers 
there can be of most service. 


A considerable background in educational 
philosophy would be a major asset to the: 
junior college instructor. 


There ought to be a degree between Master’s 
and Doctor’s for the junior college. 


Southern 


Teach the philosophy of the junior college. 

Studying courses about teaching does not 
make a teacher any more than studying the 
rules of tennis will make a tennis player. Put 
more time on actual teaching under super- 
vision. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
junior college teacher should be thoroughly 
trained in the fundamentals of English, mathe- 
matics, government, history, and the sciences. 

Study the literature of the junior college (a 
required course). 


Northwest 


Junior college instructors should be given 
training in curriculum construction and cur- 
riculum revision. 

Suggest that graduate school officials visit 
the better junior colleges in their area and 
find out what the chief problems facing the 
junior colleges are; that they attempt to place 
themselves in the position of the junior college 
instructor rather than in the position of the 
graduate school official looking for flaws. 

More emphasis upon adequate _ subject- 
matter preparation, with a very limited num- 
ber of education courses, the latter to be 
specifically planned for junior college teaching. 

Graduate school officials seem inclined to 
over-emphasize the development of a statistical 
approach to edueational problems, hence to 
teaching. Training research workers is not 
necessarily training teachers. 


Western 


Invite at least one or two junior college 
deans or faculty members to teach a course in 
the graduate school. 

Set up field, regional workshops, or confer- 
ence studies, during the first two years of 
actual teaching to study the problems of these 
young teachers and of the field. 

Require the teacher to work with other 
peop!e—outside of school in order to learn 
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how to get along with people and to appreciate 
the other person’s point of view. 


Have the teachers study at least one course 
in the application of their field to business or 
industry. 

Emphasize the development of “youth con- 
tacts” for prospective teachers. 


Provide for some actual work experience for 
student teachers in the field of their major 
and minor subjects, outside of practice teach- 
ing, in order that such student teachers may 
better realize and appreciate just what some 
of the fields of employment and what society 
expect of junior college students. 


Even from these exceedingly varied 
views, three general curriculum recom- 
mendations emerge. It is a fact that 
several previous writers* have arrived 
at more specific suggestions than this 
study indicates at the moment. What 
this survey has supplied is a rather 
general pattern around which the cur- 
riculum makers can weave a definite 
graduate program in their institutions. 
Here are the elements of that pattern: 


A sound liberal andi cultural educa- 
tion. The assumpticn may be made 
that this is the task of the undergraduate 
college, but the evidence appears to 
indicate that it is a vital aspect of the 
instructor’s training not to be neglected 
by the graduate school. For perspective 
the candidate needs an adequate back- 
cround in both the humanities and the 
sciences. True enough, he is a specialist 
on one hand; but over and above that, 
he is, or should be, an able, understand- 
ing, cultured individual. Only in this 
way can he be prepared to recognize 
and interpret to his students the inter- 
relationships existing between his own 
courses and other areas of learning. 


“W. H. Conley, “The Junior College Instruc- 
tor,’ Junior College Journal (May 1939), 
9:507-12. W. C. Eells, “Desirable Preparation 
of Instructors for Junior College,” Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook, National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, pp. 22-24. L. A. Gar- 
rison, “Preparation of Junior College Instruc- 
tors,” Junior College Journal (December 
1941), 12:205-08. 


The importance of this ability on the 
part of an instructor is emphasized if 
one accepts as a primary responsibility 
of the junior college the integration of 
the previous educational experiences of 
the students in an attempt to help 
them work out for themselves patterns 
of living that will be satisfying to them 
and to society. 


Adequate knowledge of their subject- 
matter fields. Junior college instructors 
should unquestionably have a thorough 
training in their subject-matter fields, 
but at the same time should avoid over- 
specialization. In other words, they 
should have a broader knowledge of 
their chosen fields rather than an in- 
tensive knowledge of a limited field. 
One very practical reason for this recom- 
mendation is the fact that since many 
schools are small, it will ordinarily be 
necessary for a junior college teacher to 
give instruction in several subjects 
within a field. It must be realized that 
in the junior college teaching takes 
precedence over research, hence special- 
ization in antiquarian minutiae is likely 
to unfit rather than fit one for such 
service. 


Professional preparation to fit them 
specifically for the junior college. It is 
clear that good junior college instructors 
require definite training for that level of 
instruction. Part I of this report previ- 
ously pointed out the need among candi- 
dates for junior college teaching posi- 
tions of certain preparation.* Specific- 
ally this professional preparation should 
include: (1) an understanding of the 
philosophy, aims, functions, organiza- 
tion, problems, etc., of the junior col- 
lege, (2) educational psychology and 
method with particular reference to the 
problems of the junior college, (3) 


3D. B. Pugh, R. E. Morgan, of. cit., pp. 430- 
35. 
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training in guidance and counseling, and 
(4) apprentice teaching and observation 
in the junior college. In brief, a more 
extensive program of _ professional 
courses pertaining to junior college in- 
struction, together with ample oppor- 
tunity for prospective teachers to visit 
junior colleges and participate in a well 
planned and supervised practice teach- 
ing experience, preferably of at least 
one semester’s duration, is highly de- 
sirable. 


An Analysis of Cases 


In order to cast specific light on this 
problem as it is reflected in certain 
subject-matter fields, those participating 
in the survey were asked to indicate 
weaknesses exhibited by their instructors 
in the various academic fields and to 
suggest curriculum changes that would 
improve teacher education in those 
fields. Let us briefly summarize the 
findings as they relate to three of the 
more general ones. 


English—More criticism seems to be 
levelled against young instructors in this 
field than in any other; and if the 
complaints are any criteria, English has 
been the most ineffectively taught sub- 
ject in the junior college. Among the 
principal reasons cited for this weak- 
ness were an inadequate knowledge of 
the fundamentals of English composi- 
tion, limited effectiveness in the use 
of oral English, over-specialization in 
minor manifestations of literature, and 
lack of adequate appreciation of the 
value of any but the accepted classics. 
In general the tendency is to teach 
English as an end in itself rather than 
a means to an end, thus failing to make 
it functional. As one administrator 
stated, “Most English teachers are 
squashed out flat by the machinery of 
the graduate school and stay that way.” 
The “classics” and “culture” become 


immediate objectives—something to be 
gained by taking a course or reading a 
book, and not a slow process of develop- 
ment related to each individual’s capaci- 
ties and needs. As a practical example 
of this lack of a functional approach, 
it may be pointed out that most teachers 
have no appreciation of a “trade and 
industry” shop boy’s slant on an English 
class. 

Obviously there is no simple remedy 
for this situation. What is needed is 
more emphasis on a functional approach 
with due attention paid to both written 
and oral effectiveness. This would 
imply more stress being placed on com- 
position and speech work in the gradu- 
ate as well as the undergraduate years. 
Less insistence, in turn, might be laid 
on the historical study of English litera- 
ture and the detailed analyses of in- 
dividual authors. Students should be 
freed, if possible, from the warping and 
distorting caused by enforced and in- 
terminable specialization in one period 
or one author by giving them instead 
a series of courses covering to a degree 
the whole field of literature—English, 
American, and comparative. This is 
one way, at least, to help them get a 
perspective. 

Science—Next on the list of trouble 
spots came the sciences, but for an 
entirely different fundamental reason 
than English. Here the problem ap- 
peared to be getting instructors who 
could teach survey type courses, par- 
ticularly in the physical sciences, to non- 
technical students. The charges, simply 
stated, were a tendency to teach in an 
intellectual compartment and an ap- 
proach to the subject matter on a 
graduate student basis. Too frequently, 
for example, the science teacher’ is in- 
terested only in making chemists, physi- 
cists, or botanists. The tendency, there- 
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fore, is to pitch all courses on a technical 
level. 

Perhaps what our science teachers 
most need is a broad education instead 
of the very specialized graduate educa- 
tion, or so many administrators believe. 
They would likewise recommend ob- 
servation of some general science courses 
during the graduate years as well as 
an understanding of the relationship 
which one particular field has to the 
others. These individuals are basically 
subject-matter teachers; they need to 
know more about the problem of re- 
lating subject matter to student ex- 
perience. 

Social Sciences—Chief of the weak- 
nesses in the case of such courses as 
history, economics, or political science 
was claimed to be a narrow view of 
the subject, with a consequent failure 
on the part of the instructor to apply 
the subject matter and relate it to 
present day conditions. Instructors are 
apt to teach their material in too dry 
and detailed a fashion; there is too 
much lecturing and too little project 
work or socialized recitation. In this 
area where human relations are all- 
significant, little or no attention is paid 
to them. Graduate training for pros- 
pective instructors in the social sciences 
should place increased emphasis on the 
trends across the centuries and the 
backgrounds of current ideologies. Be- 
yond this is the necessity for a well- 
rounded education in the social sciences 
as a whole. 

If anything, the present analysis 
serves only to indicate all the more 
clearly the necessity for detailed studies 
of desirable junior college teacher 
preparation in each of the subject- 
matter fields. The apparent tendency 
running through the administrators’ 
comments is to emphasize a somewhat 
generalized training. That it is neces- 


sary to temper this with the discipline 
of specialization seems practically a 
corollary. But to what degree and 
how? Those are questions that able 
committees of classroom instructors 
might go far in answering. 


Problems in the Terminal Field 


Finally, what are the implications of 
this study for terminal curricula? What 
special problems are involved in secur- 
ing adequately trained instructors for 
these fields? Needless to say, con- 
siderable difficulty is experienced by 
most junior colleges offering terminal 
programs in finding staff members cap- 
able of handling such work; and even 
at this point, it is evident that there 
are many factual questions still to be 
answered regarding the preparation of 
instructors for this particular junior 
college function. For example, how 
many teacher-training institutions are 
offering courses specifically aimed at 
this end? What types and kinds of 
courses are they? What have the en- 
rollments been? But these are only 
a few of the questions needing answers; 
there are others. Since terminal cur- 
ricula will undoubtedly occupy a sig- 
nificant place in our postwar educational 
pattern, it is to be hoped that many of 
these questions will be carefully ex- 
amined during the next succeeding 
months. 


What were the principal difficulties 
faced in the past in finding able terminal 
instructors? The major conclusions as 
secured through the survey may be 
stated as follows: (1) lack of sufficient 
college training as well as sufficient 
training in their special fields; (2) back- 
ground of practical experience in the 
vocation usually lacking or inadequate; 
(3) few persons occupationally qualified 
and also trained to teach; (4) lack of 
understanding of the terminal problem; 
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(5) competition with business for 
trained teaching personnel; (6) course 
work not available for prospective ter- 
minal teachers; and (7) failure to for- 
mulate a clear-cut teacher-training pro- 
sram designed to prepare instructors for 
this work. 

According to most administrators, 
finding instructors for terminal courses 
who have had both general college train- 
ing and training in a specific terminal 
field is exceedingly difficult. The limita- 
tions in this respect often confronted are 
illustrated by a New England dean who 
wrote, “Men with good practical ex- 
perience have only B. A. degrees, not 
M.A. as we require.” The crux of the 
matter seems to be that such teachers 
possess the necessary skills and specific 
training but are short on academic 
respectability because of their lack of 
degrees. And, of course, the accrediting 
agencies too frequently use degrees as 
a measuring stick. 

On the other hand, when a teacher 
with adequate academic training is 
found, he generally lacks the necessary 
vocational training and experience. 
Particularly cited in this respect were 
such fields as medical technician, com- 
mercial education, and industrial arts. 
The necessity for occupational training 
and a knowledge of occupational fields 
cannot be over-emphasized. In _ the 
training of terminal instructors, there 
apparently is need for the application 
of vocational rather than general edu- 
cational standards of achievement. True 
enough, the call here is for that rare 
combination of an educated man with 
sufficient practical experience. This 
may be too much to ask for in view of 
junior college salaries in general. 

Still another difficulty is in securing 
a man who understands the terminal 
subject he is to teach and at the same 
time knows how to teach. As the 
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president of an Idaho college offering 
a terminal program stated, 


He may be skilled as an artisan in the 
vocational or terminal course he is teaching, 
but lacks those qualities of leadership which 
are necessary to an adequately trained teacher. 
Too often the instructor in this field has such 
special requirements that he is a narrow, and 
even once in a while, a poorly educated person 
in the sense of his use of the English language 
and philosophy of education. 

There seems ample evidence to support 
the contention that few persons occupa- 
tionally qualified have been trained to 


teach. 


The failure to understand and sym- 
pathize with the terminal objective is 
exceedingly significant, since most of 
the related work in a terminal program 
is taught by the regular academic in- 
structors in English, mathematics, or 
the other subjects. Unfortunately they 
tend to use the same criteria and aims 
for terminal courses as for courses in a 
four-year program. The tradition of 
our college and university and until 
comparatively recently our high school, 
too, has been to prepare the student to 
meet the requirements of the unit of 
work above him academically. It is, 


for that reason, difficult for teachers 


to comprehend the terminal philosophy. 
The senior college faculties, at least in 
the subject fields, do not know what a 
terminal course is, and quite under- 
standably do not organize their courses 
in that fashion. Naturally young teach- 
ers tend to think and teach along the 
same pattern as they have been taught, 
assuredly not from a terminal viewpoint. 


Business and industry, of course, now 
offer better financial attractions to 
teachers in those fields. In many in- 


stances teachers could be secured if the 
institutions could afford to pay the sal- 
aries required. As a result of the dif- 
ference in compensation between edu- 
cation and commerce, frequently only 
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the lack of success in a particular voca- 
tion motivates an individual to take up 
teaching in that field. 


The last two factors are probably 
somewhat interrelated. The limited op- 
portunities for training as_ terminal 
teachers result from the indecisions and 
uncertainties still clinging to the pro- 
gram. Besides, the terminal demand, as 
yet unorganized, is so scattered that 
graduate students would hesitate to take 
too many courses in this area even if 
they were available. The facts indicate 
the necessity for a thorough evaluation 
of our terminal program in order to 
present to teacher-training institutions 
a specific statement concerning the needs 
and requirements for teachers in this 
field. Until that time it is doubtful if 
many more graduate schools will offer 
such courses or if many more candidates 
will interest themselves in ~° terminal 
work. 


General Conclusions 


The problem of staffing a junior col- 
lege adequately is a difficult one. Jun- 
ior college instructors to be successful 
need a combination of traits not re- 
quired in upperclass or graduate school 
work. That makes the selection and 
training of prospective instructors all 
the more difficult. 


At the same time the junior colleges 
are unfortunately the victims of the 
chaos in our colleges and universities 
where we have departmentalized the 
subject matter and the professional edu- 
cation departments. The resulting ef- 
fect is bound to be bad on the graduates, 
particularly since the question of at- 
titude is so important. The best junior 
college instructor is one whose knowl- 
edge of subject matter is_ skillfully 
merged with a technical competence in 
teaching, but the merger is not too well 
achieved under departmentalization. 
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Frankly, a great measure of responsi- 
bility for the weaknesses which are said 
to undermine junior college teaching 
must be charged to the administrators 
themselves. They are moved by a false 
pride to do as the universities do and fill 
their faculties with Ph.D’s. Junior col- 
lege administrators must stand on their 
own feet, must set up standards of their 
own, not merely ape the senior college. 


Actually much of our traditional 
Ph.D. training is not only not needed, 
it is even detrimental to the junior 
college instructor. Some have advocated 
a new degree to take care of the prob- 
lem, but that may not be quite neces- 
sary. Without a doubt, though, a new 
type of program placing the emphasis 
on teaching rather than research is de- 
cidedly essential. 


If the junior college is to expect this 
emphasis, as well it might in the light 
of its aim and functions, then it has a 
responsibility to make junior college 
teaching financially worthwhile to the 
individual. After all, scholarship and 
research is a stock in trade of the am- 
bitious young instructor. It is his 
reputation as a scholar that gets other 
institutions to bid for his services. In 
the junior college we tend to remove this 
opportunity from him but offer him 
none in its stead. Of course, many 
administrators like to stress the elee- 
mosynary aspect but at best that is a 
mighty thin reed to cling to. The truth 
is that we must be willing to pay the 
piper if we are to have teachers trained 
as in our desires we someday hope to 
see them. 


“MOST WORTHWHILE” 


I regard the Junior College Journal as 
the most worthwhile of the profes- 
sional magazines I receive-——From the 
Dean of a Minnesota junior college. 
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What May the Administration Expect of Us? 


MARY CAMPBELL 


HETHER WE like it or not, we fac- 

ulty members represent our college 
twenty-four hours in every day, three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 
In view of this, what has the administra- 
tion a right to expect of a teacher? 

The first point I should like to make 
is that the administration has a right 
to expect that the teacher be an admir- 
able person in the eyes of the com- 
munity. This responsibility to the com- 
munity is three-fold. First, it seems to 
me, comes the fact that a teacher should 
be reasonably generous in sharing the 
specialized information of his own field. 
I think I should be quite cheerful as 
I am awakened every now and then 
to tell a local newspaper reporter that 
I am quite sure the young man from 
Podunk High School has not trisected 
an angle. I think it is just a part of 
my job to show a few persons how to 
determine the possible—not probable— 
returns from a dime chain-letter. I 
think the foreign language professors 
should be willing to translate some of 
the foreign newspapers. Understand, 
I’m suggesting only “reasonable serv- 
ice.”’ I do not think I need serve as a 
free coach for every ambitious young 
man who registers for a correspondence 
course. I see no reason why I should 
spend my leisure making calculations 


“Miss Mary CAMPBELL is one of those 
persons who becomes an institution on a col- 
lege campus,” writes President John Gray of 
Lamar College, Texas. “She is completing 
twenty consecutive years of service on our 
faculty this spring, and we plan to have a 
celebration in her honor during the first part 
of May. Miss Campbell has wielded tre- 
mendous influence for the good of this com- 
munity in the lives of thousands of boys and 
girls during these twenty years. She is the 
ideal junior college teacher.” 


which a lawyer will use to obtain a 
large fee, which he has no intention of 
dividing. But we should certainly be 
reasonably generous. 

Next, because we come from the sec- 
tion of the population with the best 
training, we should assume considerable 
community responsibility. We should 
teach some of the Sunday School classes, 
head some of the civic committees, work 
on some of the “drives,’”’ and so on. 

And then, we should be the kind of 
persons to whom the parents of the 
community can entrust their sons and 
their daughters with confidence and 
with pride. I sometimes say to a young 
girl starting on her teaching career: 
“From this time on, you must refrain 
from doing not only what you think is 
wrong but also what Mr. and Mrs. John 
Doe think is wrong.” This is impossible 
to accomplish completely because some 
of the John Does think it is wrong to 
draw a deep breath. But if a teacher 
is to be of full value to his college, no 
considerable portion of the community’s 
right-thinking persons must disapprove 
of him. In a very special sense, the 
advance of a junior college depends on 
public goodwill. If the three or four 
teachers whom the average individual 
knows personally seem to him to be 
admirable persons, he will think well of 
the college. Otherwise, he will not. 
Someone has said: ‘Since light travels 
faster than sound, a person can see what 
you are long before he can hear what 
you say.” It is particularly important 
that he admire what he sees in a junior 
college teacher. 

Coming to the college itself, I -next 
consider the teacher’s immediate re- 
sponsibility to the administration. First, 
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I think the administration has a right 
to expect classroom results. Amiable 
effort is not enough. If I can’t teach a 
very large part of my students to use a 
table of logarithms with speed and 
accuracy, if I can’t teach most of them 
to integrate the most familiar forms and 
some of the more intricate ones, it is 
really my duty to get out of the way 
and let someone else do the job. 

Next, our president has a right to ex- 
pect support of the whole program of the 
college. Under unusual conditions, he 
has a right to expect unusual service 
from us. If he should tell me tomorrow 
that I must take over a shift at the 
switchboard or operate the cash register 
in the cafeteria, I think it would be my 
responsibility to explain my total lack 
of training in these fields. If, after that, 
he still wanted me to do it, I think I 
should do it to the best of my ability. 

Furthermore—and, to my way of 
thinking this is the most important thing 
I’ve said so far—the administration has 
a right to expect loyalty. We read 
different books and belong to different 
churches and have different tastes in 
food; and it is certainly not to be 
expected that we will be unanimous in 
our agreement with every policy an- 
nounced by the administration. But, 
until after a teacher has resigned his 
position, I don’t think any human being 
other than the proper administrative 
official should ever hear him voice a 
criticism of the system. If I were a 
junior college executive, I would remove 
from my faculty, in the same spirit in 
which I would remove rattlesnakes from 
my garden, any teacher who frequently 
criticized the policies of the administra- 
tion behind its back. 

I think, too, that this is a good point 
with which to begin the discussion of 
the relation of a teacher to his fellow 
teachers. This same loyalty is an ob- 
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ligation for successful work of teacher 
with teacher. No building contractor 
would allow the workers on the north 
wall an occasional time-out to tear 
down the work being done by the work- 
ers on the south wall. 

Next, I think harmonious work be- 
tween teachers demands that each show 
proper respect for the other’s work. 
Even if I thought it—which I certainly 
do not—I would have no right to say 
to my engineering students: “You 
really don’t need English. I’d do just 
as little of that as possible.” I surely 
do not want the history department to 
say: “I can see no reason why anyone 
should study mathematics.” 

Furthermore, the administration has 
a right to expect that teachers treat 
each other with courtesy and good 
humor. A teacher has a definite re- 
sponsibility to be pleasant and agreeable 
to his fellow teachers. 

And finally, we come to the big point 
of all, the things the administration has 
a right to expect from the contact of 
the teacher with his students. In this 
contact, we have a solemn responsibility 
to be helpful and inspiring. Our stu- 
dents are entitled to fresh, up-to-date 
instruction. To be sure, a quadratic 
equation is the same today as it was 
twenty years ago; but today the quad- 
ratic equation is being used in operations 
unheard of five years ago. I can no 
more teach my classes with old lesson 
assignments, ornamented by the stale 
jokes that I used twenty years ago, than 
I can wear the clothes I wore in 1924. 

Next, our students are entitled to 
courteous treatment. The very wise 
man who was my first superintendent 
said: “Any teacher who uses sarcasm 
on a child has a yellow streak.” I 
know his objection to sarcasm was well- 
founded; and that it and other forms 
of rudeness are out of place. 
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Finally, our administration has the 
right to expect that we will have a 
kindly, understanding interest in all of 
the problems of our students. I once 
made the mistake of thinking that the 
students wanted a teacher to be “‘one of 
them.” That isn’t true. They can get 
all the playmates they need. What they 
want is a sympathetic and understand- 
ing adult counsellor. They want help 
from someone who has had faithless 
friends, and lovers’ quarrels, and re- 
ligious doubts, and financial difficulties, 
and who lived through them. They 
want poised adulthood to lend of its 
strength and calmness. Today they 
need courage and good cheer and stabil- 
ity as they’ve never needed it before. 
If we are to be true to our profession, 
we dare not fail them now. 

I seem to have outlined junior college 
teaching as a terrifying, impossible pro- 
fession. I say that in the eyes of the 
community we must be fully 99 per cent 
admirable. To our institution and to 
our fellow teachers we must be 100 per 
cent loyal. To our students we must 
be helpful instructors and inspiring lead- 
ers. No one could do it all. But every 
objective is one for which we may well 
strive. Junior college teaching is diffi- 
cult; but it is the most inspiring task 
in the world and the most rewarding— 
and I’m not talking about the pay check. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL MEETING 


The American Council on ‘Education 
includes in its membership 56 national 
educational organizations, which are 
known as constituent members, and 
more than 500 colleges (of which over 
a score are junior colleges) which are 
known as institutional members. Last 
year no annual meeting was held on ac- 
count of wartime transportation condi- 
tions. This year, also, no annual meet- 


ing will be held, but, for the first time 
in its history, the Council is planning 
to have a special meeting of delegates 
from its constituent members, May 4-5, 
at Washington. Attendance at this 
meeting will be limited to three official 
representatives of each of the 56 con- 
stituent members of the Council. For 
our Association these have been desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee as 
the present president, Roy W. God- 
dard, the immediate past-president, 
Jesse P. Bogue, and the executive sec- 
retary. 


YMCA COLLEGES MEET 


The Association of Y.M.C.A. Schools 
and Colleges held its annual meeting in 
Cincinnati on January 10 and 11. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: president, K. E. Norris, Sir 
George Williams College, Montreal, 
Canada; vice-presidents, J. C. Nichols, 
Fenn College, Ohio, E. L. Clarke, Mult- 
nomah College, Oregon, and John D. 
Churchill, Springfield Division, North- 
eastern University, Massachusetts; sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. C. Bussey, Day- 
ton Y.M.C.A. College, Ohio. 


ELLIOTT INAUGURAL 


Gardner-Webb Junior College, North 
Carolina, formally inaugurated its new 
president, P. L. Elliott, on May 6. Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, delivered 
the main address at the inaugural, and 
representatives from other colleges and 
institutions extended greetings. Presi- 
dent Leslie H. Campbell of Campbell 
College, North Carolina, was appointed 
by President Goddard to represent the 
American Association of Junior Coileges 
at the ceremonies. 
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Junior Colleges Meet the Challenge of Nursing 


C. MAUD H. LYNCH 


October 1943 and the mid- 
dle of March 1944 no fewer than 
154 junior colleges in 36 states and the 
District of Columbia were visited by 
qualified field representatives of the 
National Nursing Council for War Serv- 
ice and the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, 
and at least 21,932 young women in 
these institutions received first-hand in- 
formation on the wartime as well as the 
peacetime claims in the vital and chal- 
lenging field of nursing. Of these, 1555 
sought further specific information in 
individual conferences, and 471 faculty 
members discussed with the field repre- 
sentatives the profession of nursing in 
relationship to the college woman. The 
location by states of the junior col- 
leges visited is shown on the accom- 
panying map. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES VISITED BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF NURSING EDUCATION 


Miss C. Maup H. Lywnca is Director of 
Public Information of the National Nursing 
Council for War Service, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. Miss Lynch received her 
B. A. degree from the University of London 
and her B. Litt. from the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, Columbia University. From 1922- 
24 and from 1928-43 Miss Lynch was on the 
staff of Mount Holyoke College, where she 
served as Director of Publicity and Assistant 
Professor of English. 
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A year earlier, in an article in the 
October 1942 issue of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal entitled “Nursing Needs 
Challenge Junior Colleges,” Miss Kath- 
arine Faville, then chairman of the 
Council’s Committee on Recruitment of 
Student Nurses, had stated that fully 
one-third of the 65,000 new nursing 
students needed in the academic year 
1943-44 “should have genuine leader- 
ship qualities. That one-third with 
special capacity, maturity, and execu- 
tive ability,” she wrote, “constitute a 
challenge to the junior colleges.” 


It was in order to bring that challenge 
home to educators and undergraduates 
that the Council, collaborating with the 
U. S. Public Health Service, which in 
July 1943 became responsible for ad- 
ministering the new U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps, launched its first college field 
program, selected 33 nurses who were 
educators and administrators, and sent 
them out to visit colleges and junior 
colleges throughout the country. 


The object of this program was two- 
fold. It was, in the first place, a long- 
range guidance or counselling program. 
In the junior colleges its purpose was 
to urge students planning to continue 
their formal education after graduation 
to consider the variety of positions in 
nursing open to the _ well-equipped 
woman, the advantages of enrollment in 
college-affiliated schools of nursing 
granting a college degree as well as a 
nursing diploma, and the preliminary 
preparation required for transfer to 
these colleges. 

In the second place, its mission was 
an immediate one, to urge enrollment in 
the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps at the 
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earliest feasible date by students who, 
after a thirty-month expense-free train- 
ing period in an accredited school of 
nursing, would be able to supplement 
the ranks of graduate nurses, greatly 
depleted by wartime withdrawals. Since 
all student nurses, after a brief pre- 
clinical period, undertake certain nurs- 
ing duties and thus perform emergency 
wartime work on the home front, im- 
mediate enlistment in the Corps was 
foreseen as appealing particularly to 
students who did not intend, or were 
financially unable, to remain in college 
more than one year. 

The two-fold program was fully en- 
dorsed by Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health Service; 
Lucile Petry, director of the Nurse Edu- 
cation Division, which administers the 
Cadet Nurse Corps; and Edith H. 
Smith, dean of the School of Nursing, 
Syracuse University, and chairman of 
the Council’s 1944 Committee on Re- 
cruitment. 

The difficulties of wartime travel, the 
uncertainties of finding adequate ac- 
commodation at the end of a busy day 
of college visits followed by a late and 
lengthy journey in a slow-moving, fre- 
quently halted local “freight” train or a 
jolty bus, the 33 met with the pioneering 
spirit of regular Forty-niners. They 
used every method of transportation— 
train and taxi, plane and boat, bus and 
bicycle—to reach their various appoint- 
ments on time. They, too, were out to 
find gold—the students of superior 
qualifications whom their profession 
needed in the emergency. 

Occasionally, the true test of their 
mettle came when, having arrived at 
their destination, they found the bar- 
riers of fear erected against them. No 
reader needs to be reminded that war- 
time conditions have greatly depleted 
the enrollments of certain colleges. <A 
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field report from one campus contains 
this preface: 

The total enrollment of this junior college is 

56 students (40 girls and 16 boys). Last year 
the enrollment was 256. The boys have been 
drafted into the Army, the girls have gone 
into business or industrial jobs . . . the mem- 
bers of the faculty are practically giving their 
services without much salary. 
College administrators in such institu- 
tions could certainly be pardoned for 
‘“‘wanting a very clear declaration of my 
intention before assembly.” 

This fear on the part of educators, 
however, was quickly dispelled; they 
found in the field representative an 
unexpected ally, one who advocated 
more college preparation rather than 
less, one who urged the impatient stu- 
dent to remain in college for as long 
as possible, and then to combine further 
college education with professional 
training. More difficult to overcome was 
an occasional obstructive attitude en- 
gendered by misinformation the 
Cadet Corps program, or by a strong 
prejudice in certain communities against 
nursing as a profession suitable for 
women with college preparation. But 
of these more later. 

For the positive results of this coun- 
selling campaign far outnumber and out- 
weigh the negative. In the light of 
details furnished by 154 field reports 
it can be affirmed that, in the majority 
of cases, the junior college 7s meeting the 
challenge of nursing. 

The eagerness and interest of stu- 
dents throughout the country can be 
judged from the following excerpt from 
a report written from one Illinois junior 
college, typical of many sent in by the 
field staff. 


I was greatly impressed with these students, 
who are inherently ambitious and responsible. 
. . . As has been true with so many college 
students, it was hard for them to believe that 
so much was being given them in nursing 
without obligation other than serving for the 
. . The students in this group are 
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all interested in receiving their B.S. degrees 
upon the completion of their nursing work, 
so much time was spent discussing the various 
university schools. .. . 

Much of this interest can be ex- 
plained by the fact that, within the last 
three \vears, several institutions, recog- 
nizing the opportunities created by the 
emergency, have inaugurated pre-nurs- 
ing or pre-clinical programs. Of the 
154 visited, 66 had such programs. 

These colleges, and many others 
which have no pre-nursing courses but 
have a sound liberal arts program, have 
taken to heart the recommendations in 
Miss Faville’s article; their faculty ad- 
visors have kept themselves informed 
of the developments in modern nursing 
and of the requirements of good schools 
of nursing; they have given emphasis 
to nursing in their counselling. 

From one such college, a representa- 
tive writes: 

For a small junior college, the proportion of 
young women interested in nursing is high. 
... The dean of this school is an unusual 
woman who looks upon the nursing profession 
as an excellent preparation for living, and one 
which helps one be of service to the com- 
munity. . . . I am very much interested in 


junior colleges as potential sources for recruit- 
ment. 


One of the most promising results 
of this endorsement of nursing by edu- 
cators as a suitable post-graduate career 
for their students is the keen interest 
shown by undergraduates throughout 
the country, in both senior and junior 
colleges, in the four- or five-year pro- 
gram leading to a degree in nursing, and 
in the two schools which offer the degree 
of Master of Nursing—the Yale School 
of Nursing at New Haven, Connecticut, 
and the Frances Payne Bolton School 
of Nursing at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in Cleveland, Ohio. 

That this interest of college students 
is not a sudden wartime growth, at- 
tributable solely to publicity given to 


the urgent need for nurses, but is rather 
a blossoming of a long-range guidance 
policy on the part of far-sighted edu- 
cators, is demonstrated by a recent 
study on the “Educational Qualifica- 
tions of Student Nurses” made by the 
Department of Studies of the League of 
Nursing Education. A report of this 
study, which appears in the March 
issue of the American Journal of Nurs- 
ing, shows that, within the last ten 
years, the number of student nurses 
having some college preparation before 
beginning their nursing programs has 
increased over two and a half times. 
Moreover, among students in the hun- 
dred or more college-affiliated schools 
of nursing, the percentage of those 
entering with college preparation in the 
past two years is twice as high as among 
upper-classmen. College students, then, 
are increasingly choosing the nursing 
schools which will best prepare them for 
leadership in the profession. 


Not all the visiting nurses’ experi- 
ences in the field were equally encour- 
aging. In a number of junior colleges, 
the pre-nursing programs, lacking ade- 
quate courses in the basic sciences, 
failed to meet the requirements of good 
schools of nursing or to equip their 
graduates to transfer to a college-affili- 
ated school. Too frequently, the visitors 
found, the eye of the educator has been 
focused exclusively on the local hospital 
school of nursing, which in certain cases 
did not provide facilities for the kind of 
training leading to positions of responsi- 
bility in the profession. Some educators, 
too, they discovered, had not kept 
abreast of the developments in modern 
nursing or were uninformed or misin- 
formed on the purpose of the Cadet 
Nurse Corps. Some, estimating the pro- 
fession solely on the basis of their 
acquaintance with conditions and per- 
sonnel in poorly-equipped local schools 
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of nursing, had omitted it from their 
guidance programs. 


One report, from a state whose poorly- 
equipped hospitals and schools of nurs- 
ing are a matter of grave concern to 
leaders in the nursing profession, pro- 
vides an extreme example: 


President said that very few girls 
from this institution went into nursing. He 
seemed to think entirely of the local schools 
of nursing. I tried to generate his interest 
in opportunities for college girls in nursing, 
gave him many specific examples of interesting 
positions in nursing. The only time he seemed 
to respond was when [ told him about Yale 
and Western Reserve. He had never heard of 
either, and was clearly astonished that college 
graduates had, over a number of years, been 
interested in nursing. He was really surprised 
when I mentioned the educational background 
required for responsible nursing positions. .. . 
I urged him to consider the opportunities of- 
fered to meet the needs and potentialities of a 
student, whether available in this state or in 
some other part of the country. He then 
asked me the ways one selected a good school. 
... The attitude of this president was reflected 
in the faculty, but they were receptive to the 
information I had and asked pertinent ques- 
tions. . . . The students seemed very much 
interested, particularly in the collegiate school 
and its opportunities; they did not have at 
all the aloof attitude of the faculty. 


These visits showed that parental 
prejudice and community bias can be 
conquered if enthusiastic students re- 
ceive the backing of enlightened edu- 
cators. Daughters of mothers who had 
informed the dean of women “nursing is 
not the thing I want for my daughter,” 
or who themselves had naively remarked 
to the field representative, ‘My mother 
says I have too good a mind for nurs- 
ing,” or “I’ve heard that nufses are 
hard-boiled, but you look different,” or 
“T always thought of nursing as—just 
nursing and nothing else; I’m amazed 
that nurses can do all these things,” 
went home for the Christmas vacation 
armed with telling arguments in favor of 
the profession some of them had long 
secretly wished to enter. 

In the 20 Negro junior colleges in- 


cluded in this program and visited by 
the two Negro representatives, educators 
and students alike were eager to hear 
of the opportunities in the nursing pro- 
fession. Many of these prepare their 
students for teaching, but in only one 
instance was a comparison of the two 
professions made to the detriment of 
nursing. Not all the students who 
indicated a desire to enter nursing were 
equipped to do so. Several of these 
colleges are laboring under inadequate 
financial support. In some, the assembly 
had to be held in the dining room, the 
only heated room in the college. Some 
have found it necessary to accept gradu- 
ates from non-accredited high schools, 
and lack the funds to offer their stu- 
dents the necessary work in the basic 
sciences. 


The college field staff have found the 
junior colleges a fertile field, and the 
National Nursing Council has appreci- 
ated the opportunity to continue through 
correspondence the acquaintance which 
its representatives began. To each fac- 
ulty member interviewed who has the 
responsibility for advising students, or 
who has seen in nursing a potential post- 
graduate profession for students major- 
ing in his specialty, the Council has 
sent guidance kits containing up-to-date 
information, lists of schools of nursing, 
and details of their offerings and admis- 
sion requirements. As new information 
is available it is being sent to these 
faculty advisers. Through its Clearing 
Bureau, which answers inquiries from 
thousands of prospective applicants all 
over the country, the Council has sent 
specific information to all students who 
have requested it. It has also passed 
on their names to state and local coun- 
cils and to schools of nursing, so that 
each student can be followed up until 
she registers in a school of nursing or 
decides on a non-nursing career. 
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State Junior Colleges for Virginia? 


L. McCARTHY DOWNS 


I THE course of gathering information 
with respect to state-supported junior 
colleges we find that there are two 
schools of thought on this subject. One 
group, consisting principally of edu- 
cators, seems to be strong for the junior 
college idea, and the other school of 
thought, whose proponents are not or- 
ganized into a group, seems to express 
considerable doubt as to the wisdom of 
establishing junior colleges. 


The group favoring the establishment 
of junior colleges seems to be of the 
opinion that emphasis should be placed 
on vocational training and that schools 
for this purpose should be institutions 
of terminal education after graduation 
from high school at levels below the 
regular four-year college. It has been 
pointed out that in Virginia a young 
man may attend a state-supported in- 
stitution of higher education and be- 
come a physician, dentist, attorney, or 
engineer, and possibly he may equip 
himself to enter fields of commerce or 
business, but that the educational op- 
portunities are altogether too limited 
in proportion to the fields of endeavor 
open to the public; and many seem to 
believe that there should be established 


L. McCartuy Downs is Auditor of Public 
Accounts for the State of Virginia. Last year 
he was asked by Governor Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr., to make a study of the desirability of the 
establishment of a system of state supported 
junior colleges for Virginia. His report is re- 
produced in part here. Omitted from the latter 
part are an extended quotation of six para- 
graphs on “Aims of the Junior College” from 
the address given by Walter C. Eells before 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, November 1941; and 3 
tabulation of data on universities, colleges, 
junior colleges, and vocational schools in 32 
states. 
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as a part of our free school curricula 
courses providing complete training for 
those who wish to equip themselves for 
a given trade or for specialization in a 
given industry. 

On the contrary, those expressing 
doubt as to the wisdom of establishing 
state-supported junior colleges argue 
that experiences in other states have 
not been altogether satisfactory and that 
to guarantee to each young man and 
young woman a junior college education 
would place such a financial burden on 
the taxpayers of the state that one of 
two things would occur: (1) the devel- 
opment of the present elementary and 
high school system would be retarded 
or impaired, or (2) a definite increase 
in taxes would be required to finance 
these new enterprises. It is further 
pointed out that vocational schools 
probably are the most expensive type 
both as to capital outlay and as to 
maintenance. The desire of each com- 
munity to have its own local junior 
college would soon develop into a situ- 
ation whereby the whole idea would be- 
come impracticable. It has been 
suggested that if the state has any con- 
siderable sum to spend on education we 
should strengthen what we now have. 
It has been suggested that a reasonable 
program would be to improve existing 
vocational education facilities in our 
high schools and to encourage special- 
ized training by industry. Some have 
expressed the view that we may have 
too many state-supported teachers col- 
leges and that something may be done 
in the way of consolidating and utilizing 
one on a partial vocational basis, but 
not.as a part of the public free school 
system. 
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We have interviewed officials of the 
United States Office of Education, the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, and the American Council of 
Education, and others. In these inter- 
views we have asked certain questions 
specifically concerning and related to 
the subject of vocational and industrial 
education and education in general. 
Hereinafter we state the questions which 
were propounded to these people and 
what appears to be the consensus on the 
subjects. 


1. What constitutes the public free 
school system of most states? 


The public free school system of prac- 
tically all states includes not less than 
an eleven-year course terminating with 
high school. In many states it is a 
twelve-year course and in some states 
it has been = to include the field 
of junior colleges. Among the states 
that have made substantial progress in 
the field of junior colleges as state- 
supported institutions are: Mississippi, 
California, Iowa and, perhaps, Minne- 
sota. In some states it seems that junior 
colleges have been established in an 
unjustifiable number, which is particu- 
larly true where the county unit has had 
the authority to establish such a college 
as a part of its school system. In some 
cases we are advised that junior colleges 
have been located within twelve miles 
of each other. Wherever the county 
form of government determines whether 
a junior college shall be established at 
state expense or joint expense it seems 
that such a plan leads to too much 
emphasis being placed on establishment 
of a college within each county while, 
obviously, only a few counties can really 
support or justify—through student en- 
rollment—the existence of the school. 
In Mississippi, we are advised, they 
have what seems to be a zoning com- 
mission operated as a part of the public 
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educational system. This zoning com- 
mission determines in what zones (which 
in many cases consist of several coun- 
ties) junior colleges shall be established. 
This system encourages an orderly plan 
of college development and eliminates 
to a degree the desire on the part of 
each county to establish its own junior 
college. 

2. How many states include voca- 
tional and industrial training as a part 
of their free school system? 

It seems that many states have made 
substantial progress in the last twenty 
years in these fields of education. Fed- 
eral aid through the Smith-Hughes and 
George Dean appropriations has been 
made available to the schools properly 
qualifying and has been a major con- 
tributing factor in this progressive de- 
velopment. 

3. In those states where junior col- 
leges have been developed, what has 
been the effect on the activities of the 
existing institutions of higher education? 

Since the principal objective in the 
development of state-supported junior 
colleges has been to offer education to 
those who would take advantage of the 
free educational facilities, but who were 
unable to attend an institution of higher 
education, little effect seems to have 
been made on the total student enroll- 
ment of the existing colleges. As stated 
before—the emphasis being on voca- 
tional training—the junior colleges have 
served as what might be described as 
schools for terminal education. In other 
words, a student who graduates from a 
junior college generally is prepared to 
take his place in business, agriculture, 
or industry without further training and 
—often being without resources for that 
training—he does not seek a higher 
education. 

4. What seems to be the general 
tendency towards further expansion of 
the public free school system? 
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It seems to be the general tendency 
to expand the public free school system 
to include junior college work. Ex- 
perience in the last few years has taught 
our industrial leaders the need of ad- 
vanced training of the great mass of 
workers rather than only the privileged 
few. The opinion seems to prevail that 
after the war there will be a great move- 
ment toward better training of our 
young people and that the Federal gov- 
ernment will, through necessity perhaps, 
have to take an aggressive viewpoint in 
the fields of general education and vo- 
cational training. As was the case after 
the close of the last war, it is felt that 
veterans will insist that the government, 
at its expense, give them training in 
their chosen field of endeavor. The 
feeling seems to persist that many per- 
sons will seek new occupations entirely 
foreign to those in which they were 
employed prior to induction into the 
armed services. 


5. Have those states that established 
junior colleges done so primarily as 
training grounds in an effort to deter- 
mine those who are prepared for ad- 
vanced college work; and are such col- 
leges entirely free as to tuition charges? 


The junior colleges have been devel- 
oped, it seems, not particularly as train- 
ing grounds for students who intend to 
enter schools of higher education, but 
the emphasis has been definitely on 
business and vocational education and 
terminal education from the standpoint 
of arts and sciences. Apparently those 
states that have established junior col- 
leges have done so with the idea of 
making them as nearly free as possible. 

6. Have much data been compiled to 
Show the causes contributing to with- 
drawal from school in the various levels 
of education? 


Little in nationwide data seems to 
have been assembled to point out the 


reasons causing students to withdraw 
from school. There appear to be several 
critical points in the life of our young 
people causing them to quit school. 
The first point is at the age compulsory 
education ceases. In other words, in 
those states where compulsory education 
stops at the age of fourteen that age is 
a critical point. In those states where 
fourteen years is the terminating age of 
compulsory education there seems to be 
a much larger percentage of students 
quitting school than where the age limit 
is sixteen years. Naturally a student 
at the age of sixteen has more invested 
in his education and he and his family 
will make sacrifices to permit the com- 
pletion of high school. It seems that 
the states that use fourteen years as the 
age factor are not quite as progressive 
nor are they as well off economically as 
the states which have adopted sixteen 
years as the age limit for compulsory 
education. In the field of higher edu- 
cation apparently it is between the soph- 
omore and the junior years that one 
finds the percentage of students quitting 
to be the largest. This is attributable 
somewhat to these facts: that students 
become discouraged, that parents can- 
not finance their education beyond that 
time, and that many students enter col- 
lege in the first place with the idea of 
remaining only for two years. The 
educators interviewed stated that this 
situation points clearly to the need of a 
junior college as a school of terminal 
education. Of course, under our present 
system the largest percentage of stu- 
dents quit their educational career at 
the end of high school. The prime 
reason for this is that no further public 
free school facilities are offered and the 
economic condition of the student will 
not permit the obtaining of an education 
when there is a substantial cost attached 
to it. 
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The following extracts from the ad- 
dress of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill to the House of Commons of 
Great Britain on March 22, 1943, seem 
especially timely and worthy of serious 
contemplation: 


The future of the world is left to highly 
educated races who alone can handle the sci- 
entific apparatus necessary for pre-eminence 
in peace or survival in war. I hope our edu- 
cation will become broader and more liberal. 

. . Facilities for advanced education must 
be evened out and multiplied. Nobody who 
can take advantage of higher education should 
be denied this chance. You cannot conduct a 
modern community except with an adequate 
supply of persons upon whose _ education, 
whether humanitarian, technical or scientific, 
much time and money has been spent. ... 
After schooltime ends we must not throw our 
youth uncared for and unsupervised on to the 
labor market, with its blind-alley occupations 
which start so fair and often end so foul. 
We must make plans for part-time release 
from industry so that our young people may 
have the chance to carry on their general 
education and also to obtain specialized edu- 
cation which will fit them better for their 
work. . . . We must make sure that the path 
to the higher functions throughout our society 
and empire is really open to children of every 
family. Whether they can tread that path 
will depend upon their qualities tested by fair 
competition. All cannot reach the same level, 
but all must have their chance. 


NEW LEGISLATION ASKED 


Creation in Texas of a state junior 
college commission of seven members, 
with a paid state director, or alterna- 
tively, establishment of the position of 
director of public junior colleges in the 
state department of education, was pro- 
posed to a state legislative committee 
recently by the Texas Association of 
Public Junior Colleges. 

Recommendations were made to the 
joint committee of senators and repre- 
sentatives who are to rewrite school 
laws for presentation to the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. John E. Gray, 
president of Lamar College and head of 
the Association, and presidents of many 


of the other public junior colleges at- 
tended the committee session. 

Other recommendations were that 
four types of junior college districts be 
authorized—independent, union, county, 
and joint county districts. 

It was recommended also that sub- 
stantial local support be required for 
the junior colleges in order for them to 
participate in the state appropriation for 
their support. Further recommenda- 
tions were an appropriation of $25 for 
each unit of 15 semester hours of sum- 
mer session work, and the authorization 
of junior college districts to issue bonds. 


CONCERTS AT SNEAD 


The music department at Snead Jun- 
ior College, Alabama, sponsors an un- 
usual series of student recitals, monthly 
throughout the year. The concerts are 
held in the evening or late afternoon, 
and the people of the surrounding com- 
munity as well as of the College itself 
attend them. The director of the music 
department, Frank M. Church, builds 
the programs around timely themes— 
emphasis on Grieg on the centennial of 
that composer’s birth; music by South 
American composers as a boost to the 
“good neighbor” policy; a program of 
all-Alabama composers; an _ all-Bach 
program as Easter approaches. Mr. 
Church believes that “a little success 
for the students is better than a huge 
failure,” so he brings each student out 
as soon as possible in the concerts, giv- 
ing them experience before an audience 
from the beginning. 


The junior colleges of today should 
initiate an educational program for pro- 
moting tolerance in the after-the-war 
world.—Merton E. Hill, Director of 
Admissions, University of California. 
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Psychology—In the War and After (VIII) 


The Association’s Committee on Psychology in Junior Colleges under the chairmanship 
of Miss Louise Omwake, has asked a score of national leaders in the psychological field—most 
of them now in important government service—to (1) suggest desirable wartime modifications 
in the general psychology course in junior colleges, and (2) describe the important contributions 
of psychology in their fields to the war effort and postwar reconstruction. The suggestions of 
these specialists regarding the general psychology course were printed in the September Journal. 
In each of the remaining issues for the year have appeared two or three of the detailed reports 
of these people on significant psychological contributions toward victory and effective peace. 
The last two are printed in this issue. 


Use of Film Material in Studying Peoples 


GREGORY BATESON 


HE FOLLOWING statement will serve 

as an outline of some of the work 
which I have been doing, in applying 
the anthropological concepts of culture 
to the fields of propaganda analysis and 
international relations. In this work, 
conducted by the Council on Intercul- 
tural Relations and by the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library, New York 
City, various types of material have 
been examined—verbatim interviews 
with informants of various cultural 
backgrounds, analyses of films, the 
studies of literary material, etc. Run- 
ning through this work there has been 
a single thread: The assumption that 
human behavior and motivation are in 
large measure culturally standardized, 
and that every generalization which we 
wish to apply at a social level must be 
culturally true of the particular people 
with whom we are concerned. The 
present statement confines itself to film 
material and to the use of this material 
in teaching people the underlying differ- 
ences between one civilized country and 
another. ... 


Grecory Bateson is Chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Intercultural Relations. A previous 
article by Mr. Bateson in this series appeared 
in the March Journal. 


Criteria for Selection of Films 


1. The films used should be products 
of the region which is being studied. 
They should have been planned, made 
and (above all) edited and directed by 
people of that region for audiences of 
that region. Within this criterion, films 
of all categories may be admitted—fic- 
tional and documentary and travel films 
and even animated cartoons—but the 
criterion should exclude: documentary 
films made by visiting film units native 
in other regions; propagandic films 
made by natives of the area specially 
for export to other regions; fictional 
films made by natives of other areas for 
the entertainment of their own popula- 
tion, etc. This criterion is set up be- 
cause, in general, the makers of a film 
impose their own regionally character- 
istic daydreams and aspirations upon 
the material... . 

2. The films used should, if possible, 
have been successful in their countries 
of origin. This insures that the themes 
in the film were actually appropriate to 
that cultural setting when the film was 
made. It is true that every film is, in 
large measure, a cooperative product 
and therefore is almost bound to the 
cultural norms of the makers—but pop- 
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ularity is a further guarantee of cultural 
correctness. 

3. Within the category, “successful 
films made by natives, of natives, for 
native audiences,” almost any film can 
be made useful for regional training, 
since not only the details of behavior 
and the motivations, but also the major 
plot emphasis, are correct for the native 
setting (or deliberately and “natively” 
falsified to evoke laughter, humor, dis- 
approval, etc. ... 


Teaching with Films 


The student must not be allowed to 
lapse during his training into a purely 
spectator position. The life of the 
region must always be presented to him, 
not as a spectacle which he is asked 
merely to understand and appreciate, 
but also as a running stream upon which 
he is to act... . The showing of every 
film should be used as far as possible 
aS an assignment upon which the stu- 
dent would be asked to work. 


The first lesson which should be got 
over (without which all subsequent 
showings of movies are likely to be 
valueless) is how to see the native cul- 
ture in the films, and here probably the 
sharpest teaching device would consist 
of use of a pair of films with one simple 
difference between them... . 


The more passive enjoyment of the 
film as it unrolls on the screen can be 
corrected by various forms of inter- 
ruption—either stopping the projection 
at various points and discussing with the 
students the plot as it has so far de- 
veloped, or by inserting silent titles into 
the film calling attention to the signifi- 
cant points as they appear. Alterna- 
tively the film can be stopped at any 
point, and the students asked then to 
complete the story on paper. Their in- 
vented endings will inevitably transgress 
the cultural conventions of the region 


and will give the teacher numerous talk- 
ing points with which he can point up 
the special slants and angles of the 
native scene... . 


The Use of German Films 


The film makers of Germany experi- 
enced all the ups and downs through 
which the country has passed since 
1919, and as a result almost every film 
bears the imprint of these experiences. 
Consciously or unconsciously the fears, 
anxieties and ambitions—the daydreams 
and the nightmares—of a country at 
first torn and later united in an am- 
bitious dream have been expressed on 
the screen. This history has made the 
German film extraordinarily eloquent 
and also extraordinarily suitable for 
teaching purposes. 


The lesson which we have to convey, 
whatever culture or region we are dis- 
cussing, is the same. We have to let 
the student see that certain regularities 
run through the behavior of the people 
of any region, underlying their different 
reactions to the different impacts of 
historical circumstances. We have to 
let them see that the Germans of 1933 
or 1943 are in some sense the same 
people as the Germans of 1919, reacting 
it is true to very different circumstances, 
but still fundamentally German in their 
reactions, in spite of such changes as 
their experience has caused... . 


Available Film Material 


A very brief survey of some of the 
available film material shows that at 
least five films made by natives of the 
region could be found for the following 
countries: France, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, Italy, China, England, Spain, 
Russia, Greece, Hungary, Czechoslav- 
akia, Poland. One or two films are 
probably available for Portugal and 
Turkey. There are probably no avail- 
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able fictional films from: Norway, Den- 
mark, Bulgaria, Roumania, Albania, 
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Siam, Yugoslavia, and the North African 
countries. ... 


The Office of Psychological Personnel 


STEUART HENDERSON BRITT 


HE OFFICE OF Psychological Person- 

nel was created by the Council of 
the American Psychological Association 
as a result of specific recommendations 
from the Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology. The National Research Coun- 
cil offered to lend space of its Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology and to 
participate in other ways; and in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, the Office of Psychological 
Personnel was officially established in 
the building of the National Academy 
of Sciences at 2101 Constitution Av- 
enue, Washington, D. C. 

The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Listing of Personnel in Psychol- 
ogy was asked to serve on a part-time 
basis in the capacity of Executive Di- 
rector. He was charged with “the maxi- 
mum, effective use of psychologists, ir- 
respective of society membership, in the 
war effort.” In other words, there was 
a clear indication at the outset that 
this Office was not to be an agency of 
the American Psychological Association 
alone, but was to serve all psychologists. 

The Office of Psychological Personnel 
has maintained continuing contacts with 
various branches of the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the Selective 


STEUVART HENDERSON Britt was until re- 
cently Director of the Office of Psychological 
Personnel, Washington, D. C., and consultant 
of the National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
cialized Personnel. He is now serving in the 
Navy. Before going to the Office of Psycho- 
logical Personnel Mr. Britt was assistant pro- 
fessor at George Washington University from 
1936 to 1941 and at Mount Vernon Junior 
College, Washington, D. C., from 1938 to 
1941. 


Service System, and various Federal 
civilian agencies which have utilized, or 
might utilize, the services of psycholo- 
gists: 

Office of the Adjutant General, War Depart- 
ment 

Psychological Division, Office of the Air 
Surgeon, Headquarters Army Air Forces 

Army Air Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand 

Surgeon General’s Office, War Department 

Women’s Branches of the Armed Services 

Army Specialist Corps 

Navy Department 

Selective Service System 

Other Federal Agencies: United States Civil 
Service Commission, the (former) Office of 
Facts and Figures, Committee on War Infor- 
mation, Office of Strategic Services, Division of 
Program Surveys of the Department of Agri- 
culture, United States Public Health Service, 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service, Federal 
Communications Commission, United States 
Department of Interior, Social Security Board, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

In other words, through day-to-day 
contacts, personal visits, luncheons, con- 
ferences, phone calls, etc., the Executive 
Director has tried to keep representa- 
tives of various Federal agencies in- 
formed concerning the functions of the 
Office of Psychological Personnel, and 
also has attempted to be of assistance 
to them in dealing with various psycho- 


logical problems... . 


Largely as a direct result of various 
contacts, there have been many requests 
for the services of psychologists. The 
two extremes are represented on the one 
hand by a request for a psychologist to 
fill an important confidential post in 
the War Department—and he is now at 
work in Washington, D. C. in this posi- 
tion—and on the other hand by a re- 
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quest for a graduate or an undergradu- 
ate student to serve an internship. Al- 
though the Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel is not strictly an employment 
agency, it is apparent that employer- 
employee relationships constitute an in- 
creasingly significant aspect of the work. 
There are indications of a shortage in 
the number of qualified psychologists; 
and a tremendous number of shifts are 
being made from one job to another 
which necessitate information for both 
“employer” and “employee.” .. . 

Beginning with the April 1942 issue 
of the Psychological Bulletin a special 
section has appeared each month on 
“Psychology and the War,” edited by 
the Executive Director of the Office of 
Psychological Personnel. Current in- 
formation is presented concerning the 
utilization of psychologists in various 
aspects of the war effort... . 

In addition to the usual matters in- 
volving job requests, materials for the 
Psychological Bulletin, meetings of psy- 
chologists, assistance to individual psy- 
chologists, etc., the Executive Director 
has been actively concerned with certain 
broader aspects for psychologists. To 
borrow a phrase used by the Subcom- 
mittee on Survey and Planning in Psy- 
chology, this has involved “the advance- 
ment of psychology as science and pro- 
fession.” Through contacts both in 
Washington and elsewhere, the attempt 
has been made to promote sound public 
relations for psychology. 

Detailed accounts for one-month or 
two-month periods have been sent regu- 
larly to the following: 


Emergency Committee in Psychology 

Council of the American Psychological As- 
sociation 

Board of Governors of the American As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology 

Board of Affiliates of the American Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology — 

Council of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues 
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Council of Directors of the Psychometric 
Society 


Officers of Section I (Psychology) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Sciences 


Board of Directors of the National Council 
of Women Psychologists 


Officers of Department of Psychology of the 
American Teachers Association 


Officers and Directors of the Psychological 
Corporation 

Officers of the National Institute of Psy- 
chology 


Subcommittee on the Listing of Personnel 
in Psychology 


Chairmen of Subcommittees of the Emer- 
gency Committee in Psychology 


Chairmen of Committees of the Division of 
Anthropology aud Psychology of the National 
Research Council 


Medical Director and Secretary of the Divi- 
sion of Personnel of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene 

It is significant that, of approximately 
4,000 men and women psychologists in 
the country, well over 1,000 were in 
June 1943 in the armed services or 
employed as civilians in full-time war 
work. 


OKLAHOMA DECISION 


The Oklahoma State Board of Agri- 
culture has voted to keep all junior col- 
leges under its jurisdiction open, despite 
scanty enrollments. The part small 
junior agricultural colleges have played 
in aiding Oklahoma farm improvements 
was described by the board in a state- 
ment explaining its vote to keep sev- 
eral nearly-vacant campuses alive. 
Schools mentioned as being hardest hit 
by enrollment drops are Murray State 
School of Agriculture, Tishomingo; 
Eastern Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Wilburton; and Connors State School 
of Agriculture, Warner. A. D. Patton 
and True B. Emerson, acting presidents 
of the Tishomingo and Warner institu- 
tions, respectively, were renamed in the 
same capacity. 


Junior Colleges in War Service—Summary 


‘ WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


one-fourth of all the 
junior college faculty members in 
the country have left their positions 


to engage in some type of distinctly war _ 


service, either with the armed forces or 
in a civilian capacity. Probably over 
300,000 junior college graduates and 
students have gone into some branch of 
the armed services. 

These are the outstanding facts that 
result from a summary of the series of 
regional reports from administrators 
which have been published in the issues 
of the Junior College Journal this year. 
In the issues from September to April 
have appeared the names and new fields 
of service of 1637 faculty members in 
281 reporting junior colleges whose total 
faculty numbered 6850 individuals. 
Since this is less than half of the 
junior colleges of the country and the 
total number of faculty reported last 
year was 13,600, it is fair to estimate 
that the total number of faculty in war 
service is in excess of 3,000. 

On a similar basis, since 123,061 stu- 
dents and alumni were reported by 250 
institutions as having gone into the 
armed services, it may be estimated that 
the total number, if data were available 
from all junior colleges, is over 300,000. 

Reports were received in response to 
the following request sent to each jun- 
ior college head during the year: 

I want to publish in the Journal a list of 
all faculty members who during the past two 
years have left their institutions to go into 
any type of distinctly war service, either with 
the armed forces or in a civilian capacity. I 
should like to have (1) the name of each 
individual, (2) his position in your institution 
(dean, instructor in psychology, etc.), (3) 
present rank or position (major, administra- 


tive assistant, etc.), and (4) branch of serv- 
ice (army, navy, marines, WAVES, Office of 


War Information, etc.). Will you also give me 
your best estimate of the number of your 
(1) alumni and (2) students since December 
7, 1941, who have gone into any branch of 
the armed forces. 


Following is a summary, by regions, 
of the faculty data received in response 


to this request and published in detail 
in earlier issues of the Journal: 


Region Insti- Faculty 
tutions War Per Cent 
Replying Service Totalof Total 


Western (Calif.) 37 492 1511 33 


Northwest .............. 17 73 297. 25 
Southern. ................ 68 306 1325 23 
North Central .. 102 510 2372 22 
New England .... 26 120 607 420 
Middle States . 31 136 738 8618 
United States ... 281 1637 6850 24 


Many institutions found it impossible 
to give more than minimum estimates of 
number of students and alumni in the 
armed services; others would not even 
venture such estimates. Figures re- 
ported, therefore, are certainly conserv- 
ative. They were as follows: 


Region Institutions Alumni and 
Students 
Western (Calif.) 34 45,202 
North Central 76 30,611 
Southern 68 28,531 
Middle States 31 6,886 
Northwest 15 6,666 
New England 26 5,165 
United States 250 123,061 


In addition, reports received too late 
for publication in their regional sequence 
have come in from 17 other junior 
colleges. If space permits, they will 
be published in an early issue in the 
fall. They report 62 additional faculty 
members and 5,270 additional alumni 
and students. 

It is probable, too, that a considerable 
number of additional faculty and stu- 
dents have left the institutions for which 
reports have been published. 
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California Junior Colleges in War Service 


REPORTS FROM 


ADMINISTRATORS 


(Continued from the March issue) 


Sacramento Junior College 


Kenneth L. Carter, instructor 
Lieut., Army, Medical Corps 

Alban G, Davies, instructor in psychology; 
Lieut,, Navy 

Harold F, Dieckmann, instructor in science; 
Lieut., Marine Corps 

Waldemar F, Dietrich, instructor in mathe- 
matics and mining; chief research engineer 
in metallurgy, Kaiser Company 

Wallace A, Gilkey, instructor in chemistry; 
employee, General Chemical Company 

Adelbert T. Hay, Jr., instructor in aero- 
nautics; Lieut., Navy 

C, Mansel Keene, counselor and instructor in 
psychology; Army, Civilian Personnel Field 
Office 

Robert Livingston, instructor in distribu- 
tive education; Lieut., Navy 

Vernon C. Mickelson, instructor in English; 
Army, Civilian Personnel Field Office 

Kermit H. Parker, instructor in aeronautics; 
Civilian Ferry Command pilot with United 
Freight Cargo to Australia 

Robley E, Passalacqua, instructor 
nomics; acting head, Sacramento 
Price Control 

Raymond H, Rhodes, instructor in English; 
.P.A. publicity and public relations 

Willard E, Schmidt, instructor in police train- 
ing; head, Police Relocation Center, W.R.A. 

Carson P, Sheetz, instructor in English; Lieut., 
Army Air Corps 

William C. Sim, instructor in physical edu- 
cation; Capt., Army Air Corps 

Stacy H. Smith, instructor in economics and 
law; Lieut., Army Air Corps 

Alumni 1200, students 750 


in scelence; 


in eco- 


O.P.A. 


San Benito Junior College 


No taculty members 
Alumni 200, students 75 


San Bernardino Valley Junior College 


George F, Beattie, instructor in engineering 
and mathematics; Lieut., Army 

Eugene P. Brown, dean of men; Major, Army 

Elton Edge, instructor in science; Lieut., Navy 

Edward B. Heath, instructor in engineering 
and mathematics; Lieut,, Army 

Henry H. Rempel, instructor in art; Capt,, 
Army 

Edmund J. Robins, 
Set., Army 

James A, Sims, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; Lieut,, Navy 


instructor in English; 


. Charles E, White, 


Ellis Spackman, instructor in history; 
Lieut., Army 

Arthur R. Truscott, instructor in English; 
Lieut,, Army 

instructor in engineering 

and mathematies; Lieut., Navy 


Alumni and students, 900 


San Diego Junior College 


William S. Bruner, instructor in English; 
Lieut., Navy, Naval Air Station, Livermore, 
Calif, 

Thomas Greer, instructor in social science; 
Lieut., Army, Santa Ana Air Base, Calif, 

Alumni 150, students 75 


San Francisco Junior College 


W. R. Adams, instructor in hotel division; 
War Production Board 
Alfred P. Agosti, instructor in Physics; Lieut,, 


Navy 

Joseph A. Amori, instructor in health; Lieut., 
Navy 

Thomas Bass, instructor in mathematics; 
Lieut., Navy 

Louis Berman, instructor in astronomy; 


Lieut,. Navy 

Muriel Boelter, instructor in chemistry; re- 
search, University of California 

John E. Booher, instructor in chemistry; 
Lieut., Army 

Frederick Bracher, instructor in English; in- 
structor, Air Training Program 

Glen D. Camp, instructor in physics; research 
assistant, U. S. Sound and Radio Labora- 
tory 

Chester Clark, instructor in chemistry; Major, 
Army 

Francis Colligan, instructor in English; 
Attache, American Legation, Quito 

Evans Ecke, instructor in art; Sgt., Army 

Elisabeth Edwards, instructor in psychology ; 
instructor, EMSWT program 

Miriam Escher, instructor in English; Lieut., 
WAVES 

Thomas Gabbert, instructor in foreign lan- 
guages; Capt., Army 

John R, Gaddy, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; Lieut,, Navy 

William P, Goss, 
Lieut,, Army 

Rex Harris, instructor in engineering; Lieut., 


instructor in economics; 


Navy 
Lowell Hollingsworth, instructor in radio 
engineering; research assistant, Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology 
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James Hughes, instructor in public speaking; 
Major, Army 

John Hurley, instructor in health; Major, 
Army (killed in action, Italy) 

Helen Kelly, instructor in foreign languages; 
Red Cross, England 

Stephen Kuhnile, instructor in economics; in- 
structor, Army program, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

Harold Leuenberger, instructor in psychology ; 
Lieut., Army 

. Grant Marsh, head of business division; 
Comdr., Navy 

Fred McFarland, instructor in physical edu- 
cation; Lt. Col,, Army 

Paul D, McKelvey, instructor public 
speaking; instructor, Army program, Stan- 
ford University 

Mantred Mueller, instructor in chemistry; re- 
search assistant, University of California 

Wesley Muscio, instructor in English; Lieut., 
Navy 

Ward Nichols, controller; Lieut,, Navy 

Robert Parker, instructor in history; Lieut., 
Navy 

Beverly Pasqualetti, instructor in photog- 
raphy; Ensign, Navy 

Benjamin Pavone, instructor in police train- 
ing; Ensign, Navy 

Don Perham, instructor in English; Lieut., 
Army 

John Ross, instructor in economics; senior 
statistician, War Shipping Administration 

Alden Smith, instructor in English; Lieut., 
Navy 

Karl Venter, instructor in engineering; staff 
assistant, Lockheed Aircraft Corp, 

Hilda Watson, instructor in hotel division; 
assistant coordinator, War Production 
Training 

Paul Wendell, instructor in hotel division; 
Major, Army 

Joseph Williams, instructor in geography; in- 
structor, Army program, Stanford Univer- 
sity 

Winthop Williams, instructor in hotel divi- 
sion; Major, Army 

Alumni 7500, students 1800 


San Luis Obispo Junior College 


Henry Cross, dean; Office of Rent Control 

Robert Dakan, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; Lieut., Navy 

Herbert Dunlap, instructor in music; Cpl., 
Army 

Webster Harris, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; Army 

Frank Holt, instructor in physical education; 
Lieut., Navy 

Krank Shaw, instructor in science; Lieut., 
Army 

Wallace Smith, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; Lieut., Navy 


Agnes Stoodley, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; Lieut., WAVES 

Loretta Walsh, school nurse; nurse, Navy 

Alumni 50, students 40 


San Mateo Junior College 


Roland K. Abercrombie, instructor in com- 
merce; Civil Aeronautics Authority, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 

Kk. H. Bashor, instructor in social science; 
Comdr,, Navy 

Custer C. Baum, instructor in mathematics 
and astronomy; U, Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C. 

Alexander Boodberg, instructor in engineering 
and aeronautics; civilian instructor, Navy 

R. J, Christensen, instructor in physics; civil- 
ian research, Navy 

James 5S, Cunningham, instructor in social 
science; Sgt., Army 

Loda Mae Davis, instructor in commerce; 
Office of Economic Warfare, Washington, 
Cc, 

Robert Drewes, instructor in commerce; Capt., 
Army 

Clarke FE. Egan, instructor in chemistry; 
civilian research for Government 

Dell Fishback, instructor in physical educa- 
tion and English; Ensign, Navy, instructor, 
pre-flight school 

Emanuel Gonick, instructor in chemistry; 
civilian instructor, Army 

Hamilton Hatfield, librarian; defense plant 
worker 

Walter Isle, instructor in psychology; Office of 
Price Administration 

Andrew P. Lassen, instructor in commerce and 
economics; torpedo parts plant 

Maurine Marsh, instructor in Spanish; Lieut., 
WAVES 

Theodore Matthew, instructor in chemistry 
and aeronautics; Col., Army 

Murius McFadden, instructor in physical edu- 
cation; Lieut., Navy, Pre-Flight 

Harry T. Mercer, instructor in English; civil- 
ian instructor, Army 

Philip Morse, instructor in commerce; Lieut,, 
Army 

Lawrence Patterson, instructor in art; Lieut, 
Army Air Corps 

Lowell H, Rankin, instructor in chemistry; 
Lt. Comdr., Navy 

Harry E, Redeker, instructor in chemistry and 
radio; Comdr., Navy 

David G. Rempel, instructor in social science ; 
Lieut., Army 

William L. Roach, instructor in psychology; 
Lt. Col,, Army 

Robert Scidmore, instructor ‘in chemistry; 
Lieut., Navy 

Harold F, Taggart, dean of men; Lt, Com., 
Navy 
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Harry Thomson, instructor in social science; 
War Production Board 

Jacob Wiens, instructor in radio; Government 
research work, cyclotron laboratory 

Leslie Wilson, instructor in geology; civilian 
instructor, Army 

J. Merritt Winans, 
Lieut., Navy 

Alumni 759, students 283 


instructor in English; 


Santa Ana Junior College 


H. F. Ballenger, instructor in aviation; civil- 
ian position, physics research 

Gerrie Block, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; WAVES 

William T. Elliott, instructor in commerce; 
Pvt., Army 

Calvin C. Flint, dean of men; Capt., Army 

Thomas H. Glenn, head of English depart- 
ment; Capt., Army 

Kenneth Heiges, band 
Army 

C. Norman Hicks, instructor in physics; civil- 
ian position, physics research 

Harry Jackson, instructor in 
Lieut., Army 

Orville M. Knutsen, 
science; Lieut., Army 

Carrol R. Nisewanger, instructor in mechan- 
ics; civilian position, physics research 

Don S. Overturf, instructor in social science; 
defense plant employee 

Robert P. Petersen, instructor in physics; 
civilian position, physics research 

Kramer J. Robhfleisch, instructor 
science; Lieut., Army 

H. O. Russell, head of engineering depart- 
ment; Lt. Col., Army 

Herman J. Sheffield, instructor in psychology ; 
Lieut., Navy 

James J. Sloan, instructor in mechanics; de- 
fense plant employee 

Alice L. Smith, instructor in commerce; En- 
sign, WAVES 

John Ward, instructor in physical education; 
Lieut., Navy 

T. E. Williams, head of printing department ; 
defense plant employee 

Alumni 1300, students 350 


instructor; P.F.C., 


commerce ; 


instructor social 


in social 


Santa Maria Junior College 


Samuel Basta, instructor; Lieut., Navy 

Beth Cohn, nurse; nurse, Navy 

Clifford Coy, instructor; Capt., Army Air 
Corps 


Bill Jamison, instructor; Lieut., Army 


Wallace Jones, instructor; Lieut., Army 
Hilmar Lodge, instructor; Lieut., Army 
Leon Porterfield, instructor; Lieut., Navy 
Tom Shellhammer, instructor; Lieut., Army 
Alumni 217, students 49 
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Santa Monica Junior College 


Austin E. Fife, instructor in languages; Lieut., 
Army Air Corps 

Sheldon M. Hayden, instructor in speech; 
Chief Specialist, Navy 

Gerald W. Hilbert, instructor in commerce; 
Lieut., Army Air Corps 

Lawrence S. Horn, instructor 
Lieut., Army Air Corps 

Herbert F. Langdon, instructor in engineering ; 
Lieut., Naval Air Corps 

Betty Martin, instructor in languages; Ensign, 
WAVES 

Russell R. Reukema, instructor in English; 
Capt., Army 

Morford L. Riddick, instructor in languages; 
Lieut., Army Air Corps 

Clive M. Warner, instructor in history; Lieut., 
Navy 

Curtis L. Youel, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; Ensign, Navy 

Alumni 700, students 300 


in history; 


Stockton Junior College 


John R. Arnold, instructor in zoology; Cpl., 
Army, Signal Corps 

Robert L. Breeden, chairman, health and 
physical education department; Red Cross 

Paul Burlingame, instructor in zoology; 
Lieut., Army, Sanitary Corps 

T. E. Connolly, Jr., instructor in economics; 
Capt., Army Air Corps 

John C. Crabbe, instructor in speech; Ensign, 
Navy 

Douglass Dashiell, instructor in physical ed- 
ucation; Capt., Army Air Corps 

Emery Fast, instructor in social science; War 
Relocation Authority, Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota 

Harold S. Jacoby, instructor in economics and 
sociology; War Relocation Authority, New- 
ell, California 

Egbert R. Nichols, Jr., instructor in speech; 
Ensign, Navy 

C. Gordon Patten, instructor in physics; re- 
search, University of California 

Richard H. Reynolds, instructor in art; En- 
sign, Navy 

Alumni 565, students 236 


Ventura Junior College 


Peter Altpeter, instructor in English and his- 
tory; Lt. Col., Marine Corps 

T. J. Anderson, registrar; Capt., Army Air 
Corps 

Juliette Andrieu, instructor in French; P.F.C., 
WAC 

Lydia J. Bigler, instructor in home econom- 
ics; Lieut., WAC 

Rex Brittingham, instructor in physical sci- 
ence; civilian instructor, Navy 
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Jean K. Campbell, librarian; Ensign, WAVES 

Elizabeth A. Cloes, instructor in English; A/S, 
WAVES 

E. Otis Draper, instructor in history; Lieut., 
Navy 

Russell M. Hackler, instructor in physical 
education; Lieut., Army Air Corps 

P. R. Henry, instructor in aviation and me- 
chanics; civilian instructor, aviation 

Rudolph W. Horstman, instructor in com- 
merce and aeronautics; navigator-pilot, 
aircraft corporation 

James V. Iliff, instructor in mathematics; 
Lieut., Navy 

Noble S. Johnson, instructor in life science; 
Lieut., Navy, aviation 

Richard M. Keller, instructor in commerce; 
Sgt., Army Air Corps 

Mildred M. Keys, instructor in home econom- 
ics; field worker, American Red Cross 

Leo P. Kibby, vice-principal; Lieut., Navy, 
aviation 

W. A. Kirkpatrick, instructor in art; Lieut., 
Navy 

J. J. Koegler, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; Lieut., Army Air Corps 

James H. Love, instructor in physical science; 
Lieut., Navy 

Dean Miller, instructor in commerce; civil- 
ian aircraft employee in foreign service 

D. D. McArthur, instructor in aeronautics; 
civilian instructor, aviation 

Paul E. McGuire, instructor in Spanish and 
history; civilian employee, War Depart- 
ment 

Amos N. McLennan, instructor in mechanics; 
civilian employee, Naval Base Depot 

George B. McNeely, instructor in agriculture, 
Lieut., Navy 

Claude H. Perier, instructor in physical sci- 
ence and engineering; civilian employee, 
aircraft corporation 

Charles F. Plummer, instructor in journalism 
and English; Lieut., Army Air Corps 

R. E. Reynolds, instructor in commerce; 
Lieut., Navy, aviation 

Burt Richardson, instructor in _ physical 
science; Lt. Com., Navy 

Sanford C. Rudolph, instructor in engineer- 
ing; civilian instructor, Navy 

Carl A. Sauer, instructor in Spanish; U‘S. 
Department of State 

S. L. Simonian, instructor in commerce; U. S. 
Office of Education 

Dorothy A. Somerville, health supervisor; 
Lieut., Army Nurse Corps 

Robert L. Somerville, instructor in life sci- 
ence; Capt., Army 

Agnes M. Toland, instructor in physical sci- 
ence; civilian instructor, Army 

Louis Tsoutsouvas, instructor in physical ed- 
ucation and commerce; Lieut., Army 


William Viehman, instructor in speech; re- 
search 

George von Breyman, instructor in electric- 
ity and radio; Lieut., Navy 

Doris D. Williams, instructor in physical 
education and aeronautics; civilian em- 
ployee, Army Ferry Command 

Alumni 74, students 184 


Visalia Junior College 


A. J. Boradori, instructor in auto shop; Lieut., 
Navy 

George Burris, instructor in music; Lieut., 
Army 

Richard Carney, instructor in commerce; Pvt. 
Spec., Army 

Kenneth Carpenter, instructor in physical 
education; C.P.0., Navy 

L. B. Curtis, instructor in commerce; Yeo- 
man, Navy 

George B. Duncan, instructor in foreign lan- 
guages; Pvt., Army Air Corps 

T. R. Gentry, instructor in physics; instruc- 
tor, Naval Air Corps 

Anton Hagglund, instructor in social science; 
Lieut., Army 

William T. Halstead, instructor in social sci- 
ence; assistant field director, American Red 
Cross 

George E. Lewis, instructor in social science; 
Pvt., Army 

Stanley Matheson, instructor in English; as- 
sistant field director, American Red Cross 

Rodgers Moore, instructor in physical educa- 
tion; Lieut., Navy 

Robert Munyon, instructor in agriculture; 
Lieut., Army 

Helene Newbrand, instructor in English; En- 
sign, WAVES 

Royal K. Sanford, instructor in English; as- 
sistant field director, American Red Cross 

Earl M. Sargent, instructor in physical edu- 
cation; Ensign, Navy 

Margaret E. Thomas, instructor in physical 
education; Lieut., SPARS 

Alumni and students, 977 


The immediate responsibility of the 
junior college is the task of developing 
and conserving the youth resources of 
the nation to the end that victory may 
soon bring peace; and peace will permit 
the return to a balanced educational 
program where the individual may be 
considered as something more than a 
recruit for the service of war.—How- 
ard A. Campion, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Los Angeles. 
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Wartime Activities 


AS A SOLDIER SEES IT 


(The following article was written by Pri- 
vate M. H. Waterbury, a graduate of Modesto 
Junior College, California, while a member of 
one of the Army Basic English courses at 
Los Angeles City College. He was married 
July 2, 1943 to Wilma Gregory, also of 
Modesto. The article first appeared in the 
Los Angeles City College Collegian). 


HE BUTCHER, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker have plans to complete 
when an armistice is signed. Automo- 
biles and airplane manufacturers claim 
they can revolutionize our current 
transportation problems. Electronics is 
science’s aid to the professionals and to 
the laymen. All of these are important, 
pending the war’s end, but there is 
another who plans on this termination of 
legal manslaughter. He is your neigh- 
bor’s son, or your brother, or your rela- 
tive who is a soldier, a sailor, or a marine. 
He gave up his home, his education, his 
job, to take care of this task. He truly 
deserves the fulfillment of his desires. 
I am a soldier, and I do have visions 
of postwar inclinations. Undoubtedly I 
am speaking for many of my buddies at 
home and abroad; after all, we Ameri- 
can lads should have something in com- 
mon. 

When my discharge comes down 
through the military channels, I am go- 
ing home to a small town of 20,000 
people; it is located in the heart of 
central California. Modesto is also the 
home of my parents and my wife’s par- 
ents. I learned to like this minute spot 
on the map during my high school and 
junior college days; the best part of a 
person’s youth and close friends cannot 
be forgotten very easily. But maybe I 
will want to forget—a little—if some of 
my buddies do not come back. 


Things will be different though. Some 
of my classmates will be married. Every- 
one was going to wait until after the 
war, but each one is happier now that 
he did not. I know, for my sweetheart 
and I were among those who exchanged 
vows. Like the others, I wanted some- 
one to love me, to wait for me at home, 
to write me, to pray for me, and to hope 
for our insured happiness after this 
gruesome tumult ceases. 


My buddies and I will be members of 
the Lion’s Club and the Rotary. Maybe 
we will be business partners, or just 
associates in our political, economic, and 
social welfare. At any rate, we will be 
able to recall our yesteryears together. 

My wife and I wish just to be good 
citizens of our home town. We would 
like to buy that comfortable white 
house on the corner—the one with the 
big fireplace, green lawn, and enclosed 
by a unique, secluded white picket fence. 
We want a nice car; it might be a 
DeSoto or a Chrysler; I promise to keep 
it polished and waxed on my afternoons 
off. 

Sunday. As a wholesome life includes 
its religious aspects, we shall reverently 
attend morning and evening services in 
our friendly little congregation. The 
afternoons shall be made pleasant visit- 
ing and enjoying our parents, relatives, 
and friends. 

When the children start to school we 
want them rooting for the same teams 
we did, and we want them to “lick the 
stuffings” out of the rival gangs from 
out-of-town. Our schools held plenty of 
tournament cups for sport and scholastic 
achievements; our children can also up- 
hold those old, but wholesome traditions. 


we 


And as we grow old, we want to be 
thankful for a good life lived in this 
world. My wife and I want to feel that 
our lives made this old place a bit more 
cheery and comfortable for the next 
person, as so many others have done 
before us. 


I am a soldier; I believe my desires 
are simple and unselfish. Could my 
postwar planning be in vain, or are my 
wants within the powers of an American 
democracy? 


AVERETT HELPS 0O.P.A. 


Both the local and the regional of- 
fices of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion have expressed special appreciation 
of the work the students of Averett 
College, Virginia, have done in inter- 
viewing merchants and price checking 
in Danville. The regional O.P.A. rep- 
resentative wrote, in part: 

This is certainly an excellent example of how 
college students can participate constructively 
in community projects. ... From the educa- 
tional point of view, we recognize this as an 
application of the principle of learning by 
doing. . . . This is such an important contri- 


bution that we are passing the idea on to other 
War Price and Rationing Boards. 


COLLEGES GET NYA EQUIPMENT 


Junior colleges of Mississippi have 
received $180,000 worth of N.Y.A. 
equipment, approved for continued use 
by the Federal government. Additional 
equipment valued between $50,000 and 
$75,000, including shop and machine 
facilities, has been approved for use 
in the junior colleges. Knox Broom, 
Mississippi State Supervisor of Junior 
Colleges, states that this equipment will 
fit into the proposed program of re- 
habilitation of returning servicemen and 
that the State Department is seeking 
funds in the Legislature to help fill in 
items not included in the allocation. 
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MEMORIAL TO A FLIER 


A $50,000 bequest has been made to 
Moberly Junior College, Missouri, for 
the creation of a David Stamper Me- 
morial Foundation, income from which 
will provide scholarships for men gradu- 
ates of the junior college. The Founda- 
tion is set up in memory of the late 
Lieut. David W. Stamper, marine pilot 
who lost his life a year ago in the crash 
of his fighter plane at Lee Field, Flor- 
ida. The funds were supplied by his 
family. Under rules of the foundation, 
95 per cent of the net income will be 
used for scholarships to young men 
graduated from Moberly Junior College 
who want to continue their education, 
preferably in engineering, chemistry, or 
physical science. The remaining five 
per cent of the income will be added to 
the principal each year. 


ARMY WIVES ENROLLED 


Enrollment of Army wives, from a 
“colonel’s lady” to the wives of buck 
privates, has boosted San Luis Obispo 
Junior College, California, enrollments 
this semester 25 per cent over last se- 
mester, according to Lawrence Griffin, 
principal. 

Some of the students are college 
graduates spending “time on_ their 
hands” to advantage. Others are high 
schoo! pupils who have not been gradu- 
ated, and are resuming their studies. 


MISSISSIPPI POSTWAR PLANS 


Knox M. Broom, state supervisor of 
Mississippi public junior colleges, has 
prepared an effective little pamphlet, 
“Mississippi Public Junior Colleges 
Plan for Postwar Education,” setting 
forth the potentialities for service in 
the postwar world of the Mississippi 
junior colleges. The pamphlet was pre- 
pared principally for the use of the 
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State Legislature. Junior colleges in 
other states may wish to develop similar 
material. Copies can be secured from 
Mr. Broom. 


As a result of four years of concen- 
trated study the Mississippi public 
junior colleges have also developed a 
statewide plan for general shops, spe- 
cific trades training, and rehabilitation 
training. The plan has been favorably 
received by the State Legislature, which 
has doubled the appropriation for this 
phase of the work. 


IOWA ENROLLMENT DECREASE 


The war has reduced the number of 
students enrolled in public junior col- 
leges in Iowa more than 80 per cent, 
the state department of public instruc- 
tion recently reported. Twenty-six jun- 
ior colleges had a total enrollment of 
2,318 in 1939. Only 440 students were 
enrolled in 13 junior colleges for the 
first semester of the current school 
year. Burlington junior college led this 
year with an enrollment of 80. Five 
years ago the Burlington school had 
213 students, and was topped by Mason 
City, which had 250 that year. Mason 
City reported 52 students this year. 


—Estherville, lowa, News 
INCREASED ENROLLMENT AT ASHLAND 


Enrollment at Ashland Junior Col- 
lege, Kentucky, for the second semester 
showed an increase of 16 per cent. 
About 25 per cent of the student body 
is made up of young men and 75 per 
cent of young women. The College has 
been able to keep all its departments 
open during the war, and added sev- 
eral new courses during the second 
semester. 


In cooperation with the University 
of Kentucky, Ashland Junior College 
is offering ESMWT classes. 


These 
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classes are all conducted in the eve- 
ning, the College having the largest 
program of this type in the State. 

A research committee under the gen- 
eral direction of Dean O. B. Dabney 
has been organized to study postwar 
problems and the present and future 
status of the institution. 


HERZL MOVES 


Herzl Junior College, Chicago, has 
given up its plant to the Navy, and is 
being operated for the rest of the school 
year in the building of Woodrow Wilson 
Junior College, at 6800 Stewart Ave- 
nue, Chicago. The two _ institutions 
have not been combined, but are simply 
using the same plant. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ POSTWAR PLANS 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association has appointed a Committee 
on Postwar Plans, on which two junior 
college administrators are serving. They 
are Sanford L. Fisher, The Fisher 
School, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Louis A. Rice, The Packard School, 
New York City. 


THEY LOST CAAWT PROGRAMS TOO 


Yakima Valley Junior College, Wash- 
ington, and Rochester Business Insti- 
tute, New York, should be added to the 
list of 23 junior colleges on page 321 of 
the March Journal which were partici- 
pating in the Civil Aeronautic Author- 
ity’s War Training Program prior to 
its cancellation this spring. 


RALSTON GOES TO WESTINGHOUSE 


Lee W. Ralston, former dean of 
Coalinga Junior College, California, has 
been appointed supervisor of industrial 
relations for the manufacturing and re- 
pair department of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, 
Emeryville, California. 


pe 
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Reports and Discussion 


BERKELEY CONFERENCE 


Close to a hundred people gathered 
at Berkeley on February 17 and 18 to 
discuss junior college problems, in a 
special conference called by the Uni- 
versity of California. A_ carefully 
planned program had been prepared by 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, assisted by H. 
A. Spindt. Representatives from the 
University, the State Department of 
Education, the Superintendents Associa- 
tion, and junior college administrators 
considered demands which will be made 
upon junior colleges in the next decade. 
Conclusions arrived at in the several 
discussion groups were formally pre- 
sented at the final meeting on Friday 
afternoon, as follows: 


1. Recognized as occupying a unique posi- 
tion in the California state system of educa- 
tion, the junior college was assured the fullest 
cooperation by university authorities. The 
State Department of Education was called 
upon to lend its best efforts to coordinate 
and develop a state plan for junior colleges 
without interfering with their independence 
as local institutions. 


2. If this institution, which competes neither 
with the high school nor with the college or 
university, is to meet its full responsibility 
to the young men and young women return- 
ing from war activities, whether military or 
civilian, it must be properly financed. It was 
thought wise to provide instruction twelve 
months of the year, six days a week, twenty- 
four hours a day. Proper support must be 
available if this program is to be made work- 
able. A complete revision of state support for 
all levels of education was suggested. 


3. Government agencies are ready now to 
contract for educational services. Jumior 
colleges must be ready to accept an assign- 
ment in this area of training. Best results will 
be secured if the State Department assumes 
full responsibility for any contracts entered 
into between individual junior colleges and 
government agencies. Every effort should be 
made by active cooperation with these agen- 
cies to forestall any possible setting up of or- 


ganizations or institutions paralleling the 
junior college. 


4. If new types of students are’ to present 
themselves for admission to junior college 
the curriculum must be flexible enough to 
meet their needs. An institution without tra- 
dition, such as the junior college, is in an 
excellent position to make quick adaptation 
for the immediate future and to adjust more 
gradually to long range demands. 


Two opinions seem to have crystal- 
lized from the various discussions: 
First, the State Department should be 
adequately financed and staffed to as- 
sume full responsibility for the direc- 
tion of the California public schools; 
and second, the key men in the ex- 
panding junior college program are the 
city superintendents directly connected 
with the various junior colleges 
throughout the state. 

A. G. PAUL, 
Riverside Junior College 


NEW STATE ASSOCIATION 


Representatives of the 19 Pennsyl- 
vania junior colleges met in February 
in Harrisburg and organized a state 
junior college association for Pennsyl- 
vania. The following officers were 
elected: president, Eugene S. Farley, 
Bucknell University Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre; vice-president, A. W. 
Climenhaga, Messiah Bible College, 
Grantham; secretary-treasurer, Lester 
Johnson, Junior College of York Col- 
legiate Institute, York. 

The new association considered stand- 
ards and policies for the further develop- 
ment of junior colleges in Pennsylvania. 
An appointment with representatives 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction and the State Council of 
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Education has been arranged, at which 
the junior colleges plan to ask for the 
privilege of offering all subjects that 
are offered in similar classes of four- 
year colleges. At present they are ex- 
cluded from offering certain courses 
in psychology and the _ introductory 
course in education because of rulings 
by the State Department. They will 
also seek authority to grant the asso- 
ciate’s degree, and will endeavor to ob- 
tain rulings more favorable to the 
chartering of junior colleges. At pres- 
ent the endowment required for the 
chartering of a junior college is identi- 
cal to that required for the chartering 
of a four-year college, and it is felt that 
this should be cut at least in half. 


The association appointed a commit- 
tee to work with the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges in making plans 
for the program of rehabilitation of 
returning service men and women in the 
junior colleges. 


MICHIGAN PLANS AHEAD 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Junior Colleges was held 
at East Lansing, Michigan, on Febru- 
ary 16. The entire session was given 
over to discussion of the junior college 
in the postwar world. The principal 
address was given by H. C. Ponitz of 
the Michigan Department of Educa- 
tion, who spoke on the Michigan Plan 
for Adult Education and Coordinating 
Counselling Services. Mr.  Ponitz 
stressed the need for a thoroughgoing 
study of the problems of adult educa- 
tion and counselled against delay in 
planning for the end of the war. 


The second principal address was 
given by Professor F. T. Mitchell, of 
Michigan State College, who dealt with 
specific problems in education arising 
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from the war. He raised a series of 
questions relative to the postwar period 
and asked that each one be carefully 
studied so that the colleges may not be 
caught napping when the problem be- 
comes acute. 


Reports were given on the national 
Association meeting at Cincinnati by 
those members of the Association from 
Michigan who were in attendance. 


The following officers were elected 
for 1944: president, A. G. Umbreit, 
Muskegon Junior College; vice-presi- 
dent, Don S. Miller, Wayne University; 
secretary-treasurer, Merle A. Storr, 
Grand Rapids Junior College. These 
three, together with Miss Anne Mc- 
Gurk, Highland Park Junior College, 
the retiring president, constitute the 
Executive Committee. 

A. G. UMBREIT, Secretary 


GEORGIA CONFERENCE 


A conference of Georgia junior col- 
lege administrators met on February 
19 in Atlanta to consider problems of 
postwar education. Richard G. Cox, 
president of Gulf Park College, Missis- 
sippi, and member of the Committee on 
Postwar Plans of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, called the 
group together. Representatives of 
nine Georgia junior colleges, as well as 
Dr. Cox and Dr. R. C. M. Flynt of the 
U. S. Office of Education, were present. 

The conference devoted itself princi- 
pally to the examination and discussion 
of bills pending in Congress having to 
do with Federal provisions for the edu- 
cation of returning soldiers at the close 
of the war. After careful study of the 
three principal bills pending in this 
field, the conference went on record as 
favoring the amended Thomas Bill, and 
against the Omnibus Bill. The confer- 
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ence also urged that every private or 
denoininational institution should see 
that it has proper representation on the 
state administrative body having to do 
with the administration of whatever 
Federil legislation is enacted. 

Other matters briefly discussed at the 
meeting were the advisability of con- 
tinued “acceleration” by the schools 
after the war, and the extent to which 
credits should be accepted under the 
Army Institute plan and for highly spe- 
cialized forms of training connected with 
the war effort. There was great diver- 
sity of opinion on these matters. 

Eric W. Harpy, Secretary 
Junior College of Augusta 


MINNESOTA DEANS 


The spring conference of the Minne- 
sota Junior College Deans’ Association 
was held Thursday to Saturday, March 
16-18, at the University of Minnesota. 
Dean R. R. Shumway of the University 
of Minnesota and Mr. E. M. Weltzin 
of the State Department of Education 
were present at all sessions. 


The Thursday meeting included a re- 
port of the Committee on Postwar 
Plans and discussion of this report. 
The Committee consisted of Dean 
Emery A. Johnson, Bethel Junior Col- 
lege, chairman; Dean F. F. Cope, Vir- 
ginia Junior College; President S. C. 
Ylvisaker, Bethany Lutheran College; 
and Dean J. von Grueningen, Crosby- 
Ironton Junior College. Each member 
of the Committee presented a phase of 
the problem. 


A second topic discussed was the 
problem of returning veterans. This 


discussion grew out of the report of the 
Committee on Postwar Plans and dealt 
with admissions, credit for work done 


special 


while in the armed forces, 
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courses and curriculum revision, and 
guidance. The following statement of 
policy regarding veterans’ education in 
Minnesota junior colleges was presented 
by a committee composed of Dean 
R. D. Chadwick of Duluth Junior Col- 
lege, Dean F. F. Cope of Virginia Jun- 
ior College, and Dean R. W. Goddard 
of Rochester Junior College, with Dean 
Shumway and Mr. E. M. Weltzin as 
ex-officio members: 

1. We accept the recommendations of the 
American Council on Education in regard to 


admissions of students and the evaluation of 
the credits of such students. 


2. (a) The junior colleges will cooperate 
with all local agencies dealing with the re- 
habilitation and adjustment of veterans and 
war industrial workers returning to the com- 
munity. (b) The junior colleges recognize 
their responsibility to provide educational 
guidance and counseling to the foregoing 
groups. 

3. (a) The junior colleges will adjust their 
curricula to meet the needs of the returning 
veterans and civilians employed in war indus- 
tries, insofar as their facilities permit. (b) In 
the counseling and guidance programs the 
junior colleges will emphasize the considera- 
tion of each person’s individual needs. 

A committee appointed at a previous 
meeting to make plans to publicize the 
Minnesota junior colleges throughout 
the state recommended that a folder be 
published this spring. A further topic 
discussed was the philosophy and func- 
tions of the junior colleges. 

The Saturday session consisted of a 
discussion of problems relating to the 
certification of junior college teachers. 
This meeting was attended by State 
Commissioner Dean Schwieckhard, Mr. 
F. R. Adams, and Mr. E. M. Weltzin of 
the State Department, as well as a num- 
ber of superintendents of districts main- 
taining junior colleges. 

New officers for the coming year are: 
president, R. D. Chadwick, Duluth Jun- 
ior College, and secretary, M. C. Knud- 
son, Worthington Junior College. 

JosePH B. Davis, Secretary 
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WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 


The Washington Junior College As- 
sociation reports election of new offi- 
cers as follows: president, T. D. Schind- 
ler, Lower Columbia Junior College, 
Longview; secretary, Alfred J. Hillier, 
Grays Harbor Junior College, Aberdeen. 


ILLINOIS MEETING 


A meeting of Illinois junior college 
executives was held December 14 in 
Chicago. The group discussed the pres- 
ent status of public junior colleges in 
Illineis, with particular attention to the 
legal provisions for their existence and 
financial support. It took note of the 
number of different organizations in 
Illinois which are currently studying 
the problems of developing a state sys- 
tem of public junior colleges there, and 
discussed ways and means of coordinat- 
ing their efforts so that best results 
might be expected. The groups actively 
engaged in such study include two com- 
mittees of Illinois school executives, a 
state commission set up by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and a committee from 
the University of Illinois. 


Other questions considered at the 
meeting were: 


1. How can we interest the high school 
principals in the junior college? 


2. Are we sure that our present organized 
junior colleges are legal school units? 


3. Should we look forward to free junior 
colleges ? 

4. How to set up junior colleges in Illinois 
so they are open to all high school graduates? 


5. How to get the university and the five 
teachers colleges interested in a_ statewide 
system of junior colleges? 


6. How to get the state department inter- 
ested in a statewide system of junior colleges? 


7. What reactions can we expect from the 
private junior colleges and liberal arts col- 
leges in Illinois to a proposed system of free 
junior colleges? 


8. Should the university or the state de- 
partment of education have general accredit- 
ing control of the proposed free junior col- 
leges ? 

9. What implications grow out of the de- 
velopment of a state system of junior colleges 
and the present proposed regional vocational 
schools ? 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges met in Chicago, March 23, 
President William D. Copeland of Lin- 
coln College presiding. Dean Ross Holt 
of Lyons Township Junior College re- 
ported on the School Masters’ Club 
meeting which was held at Blooming- 
ton, February 4. The report revealed 
that the school people of Illinois are 
ready for information about the junior 
college. Dean James L. Beck of 
Thornton reported on the Springfield 
meeting, revealing the plans for the 
survey that is to be made of higher 
education in Illinois. The Illinois Asso- 
ciation went on record as being quite 
willing to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible with the survey committee. 


Leland L. Medsker, secretary of the 
Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education, outlined tentative plans for 
a workshop to be held sometime during 
the fall of 1944. 

New officers for the coming year 
were chosen, as follows: president, 
Walter S. Pope, Morton Junior Col- 
lege; vice-president, L. D. Atkins, Cen- 
tralia Junior College; secretary-treas- 
urer, James L. Beck, Thornton Junior 
College. 

Roy W. Goddard, president of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, attended the meeting and brought 
greetings from the Minnesota Associa- 
tion. 

JAMES L. BECK, 
Secretary 
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CASH FOR CATTLE 


Sears, Roebuck and Company has 
presented a check for $5500 to Snow 
College, Utah, to be used in purchas- 
ing livestock for the college farm. The 
governor of Utah, the mayor of Salt 
Lake City, and the state superintendent 
of public instruction and many other 
educational, agricultural, and business 
leaders of Utah were present at the 
presentation ceremonies. The Salt Lake 
Division manager of Sears Roebuck, in 
presenting the check to President Nut- 
tall, declared “The check is an invest- 
ment, not a gift—our prosperity coin- 
cides with the prosperity of the farm- 
ers in the State of Utah.” Many other 
business firms have made gifts to the 
Snow College farm. 


PIONEER EDUCATOR RETIRES 


President George N. Briggs, for 29 
years president of Graceland College, 
Iowa, has requested release from ad- 
ministration responsibilities at the end 
of the present school year. President 
Briggs has been a pioneer in educa- 
tional circles in the midwest since tak- 
ing over the presidency of Graceland in 
1915. At that time junior colleges were 
practically unknown and most schools 
the size of Graceland enrolled mainly 
academy students. Such was the case 
at Graceland when President Briggs 
took office, but through his leadership 
and ability it has become one of the 
largest and oldest junior colleges in the 
country. 

President Briggs predicts larger and 
unusual enrollments for colleges of all 
types for the first few years following 
the war, and is relinquishing his respon- 


sibilities at Graceland in favor of a 
younger man, whose energies will be 
needed in the facing of a new era. 

President Briggs is the oldest active 
member of the Iowa College Presidents 
Association, and served as its secretary 
for sixteen years. During his 29 years 
with Graceland he has seen Graceland 
accredited by the Iowa Inter-Collegiate 
Standing Committee, and the North 
Central Association. For eight years 
previous to coming to Graceland, Presi- 
dent Briggs was Supervisor of Terri- 
torial Schools in the Philippines. His 
successor at Graceland has not yet been 
chosen. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR D. C.? 


The Board of Trade of Washington, 


D. C., has appointed a committee to 


consider the desirability of establish- 
ing public junior colleges in the District 
of Columbia as soon as circumstances 
are favorable. Lofton S. Wesley is 
chairman of the committee. 


AND FOR OHIO? 


A committee has been appointed by 
the Ohio Educational Association to 
study the need for public junior col- 
leges in Ohio and to bring recommenda- 
tions for action. James Dunn, of West 
Technical High School in Cleveland, 
is chairman of the committee. 


NEW CALIFORNIA STANDARDS 


At a meeting of the California State 
Board of Education in Sacramento on 
January 25, new _ standards’ were 
adopted for the accreditation of public 
junior colleges. They include require- 
ments concerning objectives; curricu- 
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lum; faculty personnel; conditions of 
instruction; standards of scholarship; 
library; and laboratories, shops, and 
facilities. 


TELEVISION TRIP 


Some forty students of the radio de- 
partment of Stephens College, Missouri, 
recently accompanied their instructor 
on a trip to visit the Chicago television 
studios. This was the second of a group 
of trips in an experiment in the use of 
television work as a class project of the 
Stephens radio department. A feature 
of the trip was the presentation over 
WBKB, the Chicago television station, 
of a script written by one Stephens stu- 
dent and acted by six other Stephens 
students. 


NEW NAME FOR MARSHALL 


The name of the College of Marshall, 
at Marshall, Texas, is being changed to 
East Texas Baptist College. Plans are 
being initiated for expansion to a four- 
year curriculum. 


ROCHESTER TUITION ABOLISHED 


The Rochester, Minnesota, Board of 
Education has abolished tuition charges 
at Rochester Junior College for resi- 
dents of the city. A student may now 
attend Rochester Junior College upon 
payment of an incidental fee of $55 per 
year, which includes the student activ- 
ity fee. Five dollars may be_ refunded 
upon completion of college work, pro- 
vided there are no breakage or library 
fines assessed against the student. 


WEATHERFORD COLLEGE MERGER 


Weatherford Junior College, Texas, 
is being merged with Southwestern Uni- 
versity. This action resulted from a 
proposal from the Weatherford board of 
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trustees to the Central Texas Methodist 
Conference Board of Education, accord- 
ing to a report in the Sherman, Texas, 
Democrat. 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEK 


Religious emphasis week was held at 
Colby Junior College, New Hampshire, 
from February 29 to March 3. Speak- 
ers included: Dr. Newton C. Fetter, as- 
sistant Secretary and Director of Uni- 
versity Pastor and Student Work of the 
Northern Baptist Convention Board of 
Education; Reverend Harry H. Kruener, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Boston; Reverend Timothy Tingfang 
Lew, formerly a professor of psychology 
and religious education at the Yenching 
University, Pekin, China; and Kather- 
ine Y. T. Lew, president of the 
Y.W.C.A. in Shanghai. The program 
was featured by discussion and interest 
groups, morning watch in the Little 
Chapel, and formal chapel talks. 


GET REGIONAL ACCREDITATION 


At the December meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, class “B”’ accreditation was 
given to two Negro junior colleges— 
Southern Christian Institute, Missis- 
sippi, and Voorhees Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, South Carolina. 


NEW PRESIDENT 


Garth H. Akridge has become presi- 
dent of Jacksonville Junior College, 
Florida, succeeding J. R. Grether. 


POST FOR MICKELSON 


President P. P. Mickelson of Trini- 
dad Junior College, Colorado, was 
elected president of Trinidad’s chamber 
of commerce this year. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 


INCORPORATION 


After 24 years’ existence as a volun- 
tary organization without legal recog- 
nition of name or home, the “‘American 
Association of Junior Colleges” was in- 
corporated, April 4, 1944, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. The 
incorporators, as authorized at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association at Cin- 
cinnati, are the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Executive Secretary. The 
purposes of the organization as officially 
stated in the certificate of incorpora- 
tion are “to stimulate the professional 
development of its members, to promote 
the growth of junior colleges under ap- 
propriate conditions, to emphasize the 
significant place of the junior college in 
American education, and to interpret 
the junior college movement to the 
country.” 

The principal advantages of incor- 
poration are that it lends dignity to the 
organization, ensures permanency of 
succession under the corporate name 
through the establishment of the or- 
ganization as a legal entity, relieves the 
members and officers of liability for pri- 
vate acts, gives the organization legal 
standing in any necessary court pro- 
cedure, facilitates such business trans- 
actions as those involved in the man- 
agement of investment funds, and pre- 
scribes the processes of dissolution of 
the organization and disposition of its 
remaining assets, if and when the dis- 
solution may occur. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


President R. W. Goddard gave one 
of the three major addresses at the 


meeting of the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities of the North Central 
Association at the meeting in Chicago, 
March 22. His subject was “Basic Is- 
sues of Higher Education in the Post- 
war Period Related to Junior Colleges.” 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


On April 6, 1944, President Goddard 
appointed the following members of the 
Executive Committee to serve as the 
Association’s Finance Committee for 
the year 1944: Theodore H. Wilson, 
chairman, Knox M. Broom, Anne D. 
McLaughlin, and Jesse P. Bogue. 


TERMINAL MONOGRAPHS 


At the request of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the Executive Committee 
of the Association has authorized dis- 
tribuion of complimentary sets of the 
first three monographs on terminal edu- 
cation to each of the 52 regional offices 
of the Veterans Administration. It is 
expected they will prove particularly 
useful in the educational counseling of 
discharged service personnel. 


MILITARY SERVICE CREDIT 


A committee of college registrars and 
deans spent several days in February 
at the headquarters of the Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison, Wisconsin, 
studying records and formulating rec- 
ommendations for uniformity of method 
in granting credit for military service 
and for educational courses pursued 
under the auspices of the armed forces. 
Junior colleges were represented on this 
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committee by W. T. Boyce, dean of 
Fullerton Junior College, California. 


POSTWAR PROGRAMS 


To plan the most effective forms of 
state organization for three types of 
postwar adjustment, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Studebaker called 
a special conference of two representa- 
tives from each of 30 national organi- 
zations at Washington, March 3 and 
4. The Association was represented by 
its new president, Roy W. Goddard of 
Minnesota, and by the Executive Sec- 
retary. Following were the three prob- 
lems given detailed consideration: (1) 
surveys of need for or construction of 
educational plant facilities as part of 
a postwar public works program, (2) 
distribution of educational equipment 
released by Federal government agen- 
cies, (3) education of ex-service person- 
nel. Recommendations on these sub- 
jects have been sent to all junior college 
executives in a special Wartime Letter. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 

A special meeting of the representa- 
tives of the Conference of 21 National 
Educational Organizations was held in 
Washington the week of March 13 to 
consider desirable action with reference 
to pending national legislation concern- 
ing education of discharged service men 
and women. The Association was repre- 
sented by David Pugh, of Pennsyl- 
vania, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and by the Executive Secretary. 


RED CROSS CONFERENCE 
The American Red Cross called a 


special conference of representatives of 
higher education at Washington, March 
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27, to consider the need for materials 
better suited to the college level for 
courses in home nursing and related 
fields. Miss Anne McLaughlin, newly 
elected vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, represented junior colleges at the 
conference. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS 


The Association of American Col- 
leges, the Institute of International 
Education, and the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation joined in sponsoring a spe- 
cial conference at Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary 28-29, to consider especially one im- 
portant phase of postwar international 
education—the large student migration 
from other countries to the United States 
which may be expected after the war. 
Our Association was represented by 
Eugene S. Farley, President of Buck- 
nell University Junior College. 


FIELD WORK 


On March 18 the Executive Secretary 
spoke at a special junior college confer- 
ence at Kentucky Female Orphan Jun- 
ior College, where on March 19 he gave 
the commencement address. On March 
20 he spoke on “What Has the Junior 
College to Contribute to Dental Edu- 
cation?” at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Dental Schools, 
at Chicago. On March 22 he at- 
tended sessions of the North Central 
Association at Chicago. On March 23 
he and Curtis Bishop of Virginia at- 
tended the meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music, at Cin- 
cinnati, and represented junior colleges 
at a special conference of committees 
on junior college music representing the 
National Association and the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Administrators in the educational field in all states, from Maine to 
California, are requesting that we recommend teachers for various types of 
positions on their staffs. This year there is a greater need for men and 
women in the teaching field than there has been for more than a decade. 
Because of the increasing number of men in the service, some colleges find 
themselves overstaffed in some departments and understaffed in other 
departments. Some universities and colleges are gladly giving leaves of 
absence to some members of their staffs, while in other departments they 
are having to secure new teachers. Many of the positions are permanent, 
and many are for the duration. 


In our office here we find that both executives and teachers are trying 
to take care of the adjustments necessary. Once more the demand for 
teachers is greater than the supply. We welcome new registrations of 
teachers, that we may continue to meet the demand. 


The American College Bureau is staffed and equipped to serve the 
executives who need to fill positions, and to serve those in the educational 
field who are looking for positions of advancement. 


Our Service is Nation Wide 


(The American College Bureau, which exists primarily for university and 
college work, is closely affiliated with the Fisk Teachers Agency, at the same 
address, which in addition to its college department has strong grade and high 
schoo] departments. ) 


Employment Opportunities for Women 


With Limited Home Economics Training 
By Clara Brown and Ruth V. Arnesen, University of Minnesota 


This monograph is the result of a study made in one metropolitan area but the find- 
ings have a much broader significance. The authors frankly recognized that many 
girls enrolled in Home Economics never complete more than one or two years’ work. 
This study attempts to discover what business opportunities are likely to be avail- 
able to these girls in the post-war period. 


Size 8%x1l mimeoprint Price: $1.25 


Pre-Publication Announcement of 
A Tentative Statement Concerning 


Home Economics in Junior Colleges 


Prepared by a committee of the Department of Colleges and Universities of The American 
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